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Sections  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Median  Iris  Society 

President ,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Peterson,  Hill  Road,  Brentwood,  Tenn.  37027 
Society  for  Siberian  Irises 

President 1  Mrs.  John  W.  Withers,  Green  Acres  Farm,  Rt.  1,  Box  A-10, 
Mandan,  North  Dak.  58554 

Spuria  Iris  Society 

President ,  Ralph  A.  Johnson,  4414  East  Flower  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85018 
The  Society  for  Japanese  Irises 

President ,  C.  A.  Swearingen,  R.  3,  Box  136,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  47802 

The  conditions  under  which  a  special-interest  group  may  become  a  Section 
for  AIS  are— 

1.  The  American  members  of  the  society  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Its  bylaws  must  be  approved  by  the  AIS. 

3.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

4.  Provision  for  publication  of  articles  of  general  interest,  exclusive  of  news¬ 
letters,  may  be  arranged. 

The  president  of  a  Section  is  a  member  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Counselors, 
and  societies  having  Sectional  status  will  be  listed  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 


Affiliates  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Bessemer  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Alton  Lawrence,  Bessemer,  Ala. 
Birmingham  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Joe  M.  Langdon,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Cal-Cher-Et  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Carl  Coley,  Piedmont,  Ala. 

Etowah  Chapter  of  AIS,  Pres.,  W.  H.  Ponder,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

Huntsville  Chapter  of  AIS,  Pres.,  Mrs.  William  A.  Cobb,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Marshall  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Homer  E.  Scruggs,  Guntersville,  Ala. 
North  Alabama  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  J.  M.  Ross,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Tucson  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Joseph  H.  Fairbanks,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Butte  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Ed  Fansler,  Chico,  Calif. 

Kern  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  James  Barton,  Oildale,  Calif. 

Sydney  B.  Mitchell  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Glenn  Corlew,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 
Central  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Sam  Price,  Modesto,  Calif. 
Morgan  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Spotts,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 
Connecticut  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Frank  E.  Halleck,  Madison,  Conn. 
Pollen  Daubers  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Eva  Wiedrick,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Arthur  Voss,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Knight,  Omaha,  Ill. 
Northeastern  Indiana  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Adda  E.  Ayres,  Redkey,  Ind. 
Wichita  Area  Iris  Club,  Pres.,  Clarence  J.  Moos,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Bluegrass  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  H.  C.  Mohr,  Lexington,  Ky. 
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Society  for  Louisiana  Irises,  Pres.,  J.  K.  Mertzweiller,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Maine  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Myrtle  K.  Churchill,  Yarmouth,  Maine 
Twin  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Schoene,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jackson  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  W.  Howard  Kessler,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Meridian  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Duke,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Mississippi  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Bush,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Tombigbee  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Browning,  Starkville,  Miss. 
Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Herman  J.  Selle,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Jeff-Co.  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Carl  Leitterman,  Crystal  City,  Mo. 
Mineral  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  James  Lee  Chism,  Festus,  Mo. 

Semo  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Norman  Gossling,  Jackson,  Mo. 

Southwest  Missouri  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Fondoble,  Washburn,  Mo. 
Great  Falls  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Maude  Baxter,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Dawson  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  John  D.  Cox,  Lexington,  Nebr. 
Empire  State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 
Akron  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Frank  Bourne,  Barberton,  Ohio 
Central  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Edmund  Siegling,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Miami  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Horace  Wright,  Xenia,  Ohio 
Northeast  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Anthony  Willott,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris,  Cleveland,  Okla 
Tulsa  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Howard  Dolph,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Blair  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Howard,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Norman  R.  Clouser,  Reading,  Pa. 

East  Tennessee  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Paul  W.  Walker,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Tennessee  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Luna,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 
Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  C.  Herman  Gunn,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Big  D  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mr.  L.  O.  Jordan,  Dallas,  Texas 

F-Tex.  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Ann  Price,  Hallsville,  Texas 

El  Paso  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Berg,  El  Paso,  Texas 

South  Plains  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mr.  William  K.  Patton,  Matador,  Texas 

Rainbow  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Pearl  Brian,  Ogden,  Utah 

Utah  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Leon  B.  Robertson,  Murray,  Utah 

Seattle  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Harvy  Simmons,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Wisconsin  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Arthur  Blodgett,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


The  conditions  under  which  a  state  or  local  iris  society  may  become  an  Affiliate 
of  AIS  are— 

1.  Its  officers  and  directors  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  system  is  required. 

3.  Societies  having  less  than  50  percent  of  their  members  belonging  to  AIS,  and 
meeting  the  other  conditions,  will  be  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25.00. 

The  names  of  societies  given  Affiliate  status  will  be  published  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  affiliation  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Varnum,  550  So.  Princeton  Ave.,  Villa  Park,  Ill.  60181. 

To  Secretaries  of  Affiliates:  Please  report  promptly  the  names  and 
addresses  of  new  presidents  to  the  Editor  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Varnum. 
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From  the  President's  Desk 


In  looking  back  at  our  iris  season  I  find  that  I  much  prefer  to  anticipate 
next  year.  After  the  late  freeze  which  was  so  harmful  to  the  bloom  of 
the  bearded  irises,  the  heavy  rain  which  followed  caused  the  creek  to 
overflow  and  inundate  the  lower  part  of  the  garden  where  the  spurias  had 
been  growing  so  well.  When  the  water  receded  after  two  days,  we  noted 
that  it  undoubtedly  was  contaminated,  as  there  was  a  white  residue  and  the 
plants  seemed  to  be  affected.  We  lost  some  shrubs  and  ferns,  and  later, 
though  the  spurias  bloomed  sparsely,  they  showed  damage,  leaves  yellowed 
and  upon  examination  the  rhizomes  were  decaying.  They  have  all  been 
lifted,  cleaned  and  replanted;  but  many,  I  fear,  will  be  lost.  This  makes 
one  realize  how  important  and  timely  is  the  anti -pollution  and  conservation 
program. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  interest  manifested  in  the  native  iris  species, 
especially  on  the  west  coast.  There  is  also  a  growing  interest  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  and  I  hope  to  have  a  program  to  recommend  and 
present  to  the  Board  this  fall.  Reverend  Dudley  Benbow,  while  our  guest 
here,  told  us  about  the  species  group  which  has  recently  been  formed  within 
the  British  Iris  Society,  and  agreed  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way. 

The  Newark  Convention  will  long  be  remembered,  not  only  for  the  fine 
organization  and  hospitality  of  Region  19,  but  also  for  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Presby  Memorial  Garden  and  meet  with  Mrs.  Barbara  Walther  again. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  again  to  the  Foundation  Fund  now  being  collected, 
and  which  is  so  necessary  to  carry  on  the  future  work  of  this  historic 
garden,  and  urge  members  and  local  societies  to  contribute. 

Our  thanks  to  the  Northwest  Median  Group  for  their  donation  of  part  of 
their  plant  sale  to  the  Scientific  Fund.  A  splendid  idea  and  we  welcome 
others. 

The  committee  is  formulating  guide  lines  for  the  conducting  of  the  Judge’s 
Training  and  Iris  Appreciation  course  so  there  will  be  uniformity  and  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  instructors. 

The  committee  has  been  appointed  and  is  active  for  the  1970'  New  York 
Convention  and  International  Iris  Symposium.  For  our  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
I  have  been  able  to  have  our  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  Hon. 
Everett  Dirksen,  request  the  postal  authorities  to  issue  a  special  commemora¬ 
tive  stamp  using  our  AIS  seal  for  design.  The  request  has  been  favorably 
received  and  is  on  file  for  consideration  in  1969,  when  the  plans  for  1970 
issues  are  being  formulated. 

Hubert  A.  Fischer 
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AWARDS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY,  1966 


THE  DYKES  MEDAL 


Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

Rippling  Waters 

Orville  W.  Fay 

179 

Runners-up 

Ultrapoise 

Mrs.  W.  E.  ( Luella )  Noyd 

54 

Orange  Parade 

Mrs.  J.  R.  (Melba)  Hamblen 

48 

Henry  Shaw 

Clifford  W.  Benson 

45 

Fluted  Haven 

Mrs.  L.  F.  (Serlena)  Reynolds 

27 

Winter  Olympics 


THE  COOK-LAPHAM  BOWL 


Gypsy  Jewels 

Runners-up 

Schreiners 

97 

Bang 

Tom  Craig 

56 

Frontier  Marshall 

Schreiners 

34 

Main  Event 

Les  Peterson 

33 

Red  Slippers 

Dubes-Young 

18 

(Captain  Gallant  not  eligible-Won  in  1963) 
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THE  CLARA  B.  REES  CUP 


Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

Winter  Olympics 

Mrs.  T.  M.  (Opal)  Brown 

154 

Runners-up 

Celestial  Snow 

Bro.  Charles  Reckamp 

47 

Fluted  Haven 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Reynolds 

44 

Piety 

Dr.  C.  E.  Branch 

31 

Arctic  Fury 

Clifford  W.  Benson 

18 

(Henry  Shaw  ineligible— Won  in  1965) 


Blue  Denim  Kiss  Me  Kate 


THE  COOK-DOUGLAS  MEDAL 

Blue  Denim  Mrs.  J.  W.  (Bee)  Warbnrton  80 

Runners-up 

Green  Spot  Paul  Cook  71 

Brassie  Mrs.  J.  W.  Warburton  67 

Easter  Holiday  Dr.  J.  R.  Durrance  54 

Lilli-White  Walter  Welch  44 
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THE  HANS  AND  JACOB  SASS  MEDAL 


Variety  Originator  Votes 

Kiss  Me  Kate  Paul  Cook  80 

Runners-up 

Lillipinkput  Geddes  Douglas  75 

Moonchild  Tom  Craig  70 

Cutie  Schreiners  69 


Cloud  Fluff  Mrs.  R.  E.  (Wilma)  Greenlee  45 


Tulare  Promise 


THE  KNOWLTON  MEDAL 


Tulare 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

138 

Runners-up 

Jungle  Shadows 

Sass-Graham 

80 

Frenchi 

Bennett  Jones 

60 

Bayadere 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Brown 

58 

Promise 

THE  CAPARNE  AWARD 

Paul  Cook 

37 

Runners-up 

Sky  Caper 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton 

28 

Knick  Knack 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Greenlee 

19 

Arlaze 

Walter  Welch 

18 

THE  CLARENCE  G.  WHITE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

Imaret  T.  and  W.  Wilkes 

82 

Runners-up 

Spring  Nocturne 

Donald  J.  Boen 

47 

Wee  Scot 

S.  G.  Street 

26 

Rojo  Grande 

Eugene  Sundt 

23 

10 


G.  W.  Holleyman 


THE  W.  A.  PAYNE  AWARD 


Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

Strut  and  Flourish 

W.  A.  Payne 

20 

THE  MARY  SWORDS  DEBAILLON  AWARD 

G.  W.  Holleyman 

Ruth  W.  Holleyman 

24 

Runner-up 

Dixie  Deb 

Frank  E.  Chowning 

21 

THE  MORGAN  AWARD 

Cool  Spring 

W.  M.  Kellogg 

43 

Runners-up 

Blue  Brilliant 

Fred  Cassebeer 

30 

Royal  Ensign 

H.  R.  Hall 

23 

Pirouette 

Fred  Cassebeer 

18 

THE  ERIC  NIES  AWARD 

Wakerobin 

Walker  Ferguson 

41 

Runner-up 

Fluted  Buttercup 

Tell  Muhlestein 

20 

(Pictures  of  other  winners  in  these  classes  did  not  arrive,  or  arrived  too  late 
to  be  included  in  this  Bulletin.) 
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THE  AWARD  OF  MERIT 


Sterling  Silver 


Winter  Olympics 
Sterling  Silver 
Cross  Country 
Ribbon  Round 
Claudia  Rene 
Coraband 
Music  Maker 
Mission  Sunset 
Wine  and  Roses 
Moon  River 
Flaming  Heart 
Ever  and  Ever 
Gypsy  Jewels 
Marie  Phillips 
Runners-up 
Goodness 
September  Song 
Tomeco 
Brave  Viking 
Dancing  Bride 
Lunar  Fire 


296 

176 

153 

153 

108 

104 

97 

93 

90 

89 

87 

83 

83 

83 

79 

66 

66 

65 

65 

64 


Winter  Olympics 


(Tall  Bearded) 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Brown 
Steve  Moldovan 
Dr.  J.  F.  Knocke 
C.  W.  Tompkins 
Larry  A.  Gaulter 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 
Donald  G.  Waters 
Bro.  Charles  Reckamp 
David  F.  Hall 
Mrs.  Neva  Sexton 
Orville  W.  Fay 
Mrs.  John  (lone)  Hope 
Schreiners 
Tell  Muhlestein 


Sanford  Babson 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

Mrs.  Glen  (Melvina)  Suiter 

Mrs.  W.  J.  (Georgia)  Hinkle 

Nathan  Rudolph 

David  F.  Hall 
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Commentary 

Sanford  Babson 

63 

Ellen  Manor 

C.  J.  Blocher 

62 

Triton 

Odell  Julander 

61 

Crinkled  Beauty 

Schreiners 

60 

Wenatchee  Skies 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Noyd 

59 

Celestial  Sunlight 

Bro.  Charles  Reckamp 

57 

Gaily  Clad 

Mrs.  R.  S.  (Jeanette)  Nelson 

57 

Breathless 

Carl  G.  Schirmer 

55 

Cross  Country  Ribbon  Round 


THE  AWARD  OF  MERIT 


(. Standard  Dwarf  Bearded) 


Blueberry  Muffins 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton 

105 

Zing 

Mrs.  Roy  (Mildred)  Brizendine 

71 

Golden  Fair 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton 

63 

Runners-up 

Knotty  Pine 

John  E.  Goett 

62 

Shine  Boy 

Mrs.  Roy  Brizendine 

38 

Sky  Baby 

Mrs.  Rex  (Alta)  Brown 

34 

Lime  Ripples 

THE  AWARD  OF  MERIT 

(. Intermediate  Bearded ) 

Mrs.  Rex  Brown 

140 

Little  Angel 

Gordon  Plough 

68 

Arctic  Flare 

Mrs.  Rex  Brown 

44 

Runners-up 

Sugar 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton 

39 

Barbi 

Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph 

38 

Butter  Bit 

Gordon  Plough 

31 
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Blueberry  Muffins  Lime  Ripples 


THE  AWARD  OF  MERIT 


Timmie  Too 

(. Border  Bearded ) 

Mrs.  B.  L.  (Myrtle)  Wolff 

Little  Reb 

Mrs.  Roy  Brizendine 

Debbie  Ann 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Wolff 

Little  Gremlin 

David  F.  Hall 

Runners-up 

Little  Sir  Echo 

C.  W.  Tompkins 

La  Nina  Rosa 

Eugene  Sundt 

Robby 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

Gingersnap 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

( Tall  Bearded ) 

Schreiners 

Irish  Lullaby 

Moldovan 

Christmas  Time 

Schreiners 

Blue  Petticoats 

Schreiners 

Lilac  Champagne 

Hamblen 

Milestone 

Plough 

Radiant  Light 

Fay 

Orchid  Brocade 

Rudolph 

Southern  Comfort 

Hinkle 

Swahili 

Plough 

May  Melody 

Hamblen 

160 

159 

139 

132 

127 

116 

108 

99 

92 

88 

85 
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Timmie  Too  Gingersnap 


Night  Song 

Luihn 

73 

Frontier  Marshall 

Schreiners 

68 

Jilby 

Gaulter 

68 

Skydiva 

Knocke 

64 

Canary  Frills 

Reckamp 

62 

Camelot  Rose 

Tompkins 

55 

Grand  Alliance 

Plough 

49 

Palisades 

Plough 

48 

Air  de  Ballet 

Benson,  C. 

47 

Dashing  Prince 

Benson,  C. 

46 

Wenatchee  Valley 

Noyd 

45 

Monte  Sano 

Bledsoe 

44 

Bristol  Gem 

Leavitt 

42 

Hawaiian  Holiday 

Brown,  T. 

41 

Wild  Plum 

Plough 

40 

Rainbow  Valley 

Plough 

38 

Sunset  Blues 

Roe 

38 

Debby  Rairdon 

Kuntz 

35 

Jailbird 

Scharff 

35 

Roseanne 

Plough 

35 

Crinoline 

Schreiners 

34 

Smart  Set 

Nelson,  J. 

34 

Epic 

Babson 

33 

Gold  Citation 

Olson 

33 

Tropic  Isle 

Fay 

33 

Trudy 

Tompkins 

33 
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Blewett  Pass 

Plough 

31 

Parisian  Blue 

Schreiners 

31 

Campus  Flirt 

Daling 

30 

Royalaire 

Brizendine 

30 

Seaborne 

Palmer 

30 

Distant  Hills 

Marsh 

29 

Flapperette 

Benson,  C. 

29 

Gold  Lightning 

Mayberry 

26 

Wild  Apache 

Gibson 

26 

Avis 

Varner 

25 

College  Queen 

Hall,  D. 

25 

Gay  Tracery 

Gibson 

25 

Bermuda  High 

Tompkins 

24 

Fashion  Fling 

Hall,  D. 

24 

French  Lace 

Plough 

24 

Pirate  Treasure 

Marsh 

24 

Signature 

Corlew 

24 

Carolands 

Corlew 

23 

Cup  Race 

Buttrick 

23 

Grandiflora 

Brown,  O. 

23 

Irish  Brogue 

Schmelzer 

23 

Ivory  Gown 

Smith,  E. 

23 

Newport 

Schreiners 

23 

Sparkling  Champagne 

Ernst 

23 
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Blue  Petticoats 


Wandering  Rainbow 

Tompkins 

23 

Doge  of  Venice 

Nelson,  J. 

22 

Sun  Country 

Plough 

22 

Above  All 

Gordon 

21 

Carmel  Kisses 

Smith,  E. 

21 

Coralaire 

Brizendine 

21 

Flashing  Gem 

Gibson 

21 

Midwest  Morning 

Gaskill 

21 

County  Down 

Sexton,  N. 

20 

Gay  Lights 

Schreiners 

20 

Golden  Filagree 

Gibson 

20 

Golden  Shoulders 

Bledsoe 

20 

Heaven  Sent 

Plough 

20 

Lavender  Sparkle 

Schreiners 

20 

Leda  Knight 

Hinkle 

20 

Merry  Ripple 

Schreiners 

20 

Nina’s  Delight 

Ghio 

20 

Warlock 

El  Dorado 

20 

Yes  Sir 

Noyd 

20 

"IRIS  CULTURE  AND  HYBRIDIZING  FOR  EVERYONE" 

The  first  book  ever  written  entirely  for  hybridizers!  It  is  the  cream  skimmed  from  notes 
taken  from  literally  thousands  of  letters,  written  in  Hybridizing  Robins  directed  by  the 
compiler  during  the  past  15  years,  and  answers  almost  any  question  the  average  or 
beginning  hybridizer  might  ask.  Only  $5.95.  Order  from,  or  write  for  descriptive  folder  to: 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE,  Deck  Idaho  83323 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 

(. Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded ) 

Cradle  Capers  Brown,  A.  18 

April  Rose  Brown,  A.  14 

April  Flirt  Brown,  A.  13 

Albino  Doll  Brown,  A.  12 

April  Charm  Brown,  A.  11 

Gay  Jewel  Brizendine  7 

Buttercup  Brite  Kemp  5 

Indianette  Zurbrigg  5 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

(, Standard  Dwarf  Bearded ) 

Grace  Note  Hamblen  42 

Orange  Caper  Warburton  23 

Joy  Bringer  Brizendine  21 

Moonbright  Keppel  21 

Pamela  Ann  Goett  21 

Marinka  Dennis  16 

Blue  Sparks  Welch  15 

Black  Contrast  Brizendine  13 

Blue  Ace  Rosenfels  13 

Scot  Cream  Warburton  11 

Deep  Lavender  Welch  10 

Little  Lane  Plough  10 

Velvatine  Roberts,  E.  10 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

(. Intermediate  Bearded) 

Dilly  Dilly  Warburton  21 

Arctic  Fancy  Brown,  A.  17 

Elfin  Princess  Roberts,  E.  16 

Arctic  Kiss  Brown,  A.  15 

Border  Cream  Muhlestein  15 

Elfin  Erin  Roberts,  E.  13 

Arctic  Beacon  Brown,  A.  12 

Blue  Fragrance  Roberts,  E.  12 

Arctic  Wine  Brown,  A.  11 

Elfin  Smoky  Roberts,  E.  11 

Arctic  Myst  Brown,  A.  11 

Fancy  Caper  Warburton  10 

Le  Sabre  Plough  10 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

(Miniature  Tall  Bearded) 

Brown  Crown  Welch  13 

Painted  Rose  Roberts,  E.  10 

Pixakeet  Roberts,  E.  9 

Blue  Trimmings  Welch  8 

Kathryn  Weston  Snyder  5 
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Little  Bowknot 

HONORABLE  MENTION 
[Border  Bearded ) 

Hooker 

20 

Candy  Sweet 

Plough 

18 

Ellen  Q. 

Peck 

17 

Brown  Rings 

Brown,  A. 

13 

Mustard  Cream 

Plough 

12 

Border  Belle 

Brown,  A. 

10 

Bronze  Bantam 

LeGron 

10 

Lace  Valentine 

Warburton 

10 

Aspen  Country 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

{Aril  and  Arilhred) 

McClure 

14 

Bethlehem  Star 

Foster,  D. 

14 

Lahara 

Sundt 

14 

Iftah  Eh-Bab 

Flesh 

13 

Ech-Chams  Harba 

Flesh 

11 

Soni  Ce 

Petersen,  L. 

10 

Saletta 

Street 

7 

Pomo  Chief 

Knopf 

6 

Wounded  Dragon 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

( Japanese ) 

Payne 

10 

Geisha  Gown 

Maddocks 

8 

Banners  on  Parade 

Maddocks 

7 

Immaculate  Glitter 

Payne 

7 

Silver  Surf 

Payne 

7 

Dancing  Waves 

Payne 

6 

Dazzling  Debutante 

Payne 

6 

Center  of  Interest 

Maddocks 

5 

Evening  Episode 

Maddocks 

5 

Pleasant  Journey 

Rich 

5 

Reigning  Beauty 

Payne 

5 

Tender  Trap 

Hager 

5 

Veined  Artistry 

Hazzard 

5 

Windswept  Beauty 

Payne 

5 

Snow  Pearl 

HONORABLE  MENTION 
( Louisiana ) 

Arny 

8 

Late  Comer 

Holleyman 

7 

Breakthrough 

Arny 

6 

Mally  Phillips 

Arny 

5 

Mandy  Morse 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

{Siberian) 

Spofford 

10 

Carrie  Lee 

Wiswell 

6 

Joretta 

Carlson,  Grace 

6 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 


(Spuria) 


Baritone 

Ferguson 

22 

Chumasch  Chief 

Walker 

18 

Dawn  Candle 

Ferguson 

13 

Imperial  Song 

McCown 

11 

Plenty  of  Sunshine 

Ferguson 

11 

Golden  Bath 

Corliss 

10 

Coal  Dust 

Ferguson 

9 

Orange  Maid 

Ferguson 

8 

Blue  Earth 

Ferguson 

5 

Lydia  Jane 

Walker 

5 

REGIONAL  TEST  GARDEN  AWARDS 
( Tall  Bearded) 

7-63-9  (63-66) 

Buckles 

6 

7-63-16  (61-51-1) 

Scharff 

6 

7-63-10  (63-73) 

Bledsoe 

5 

7-63-19  (62-24) 

Fox 

5 

7-63-20  (61-1) 

Fox 

HIGH  COMMENDATION 
( Tall  Bearded) 

5 

Originator 

Seedling 

Votes 

Albright,  M. 

11-60,  Venetian  Dancer 

9 

25-63 

5 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Don  A. 

45-26 

5 

Babson,  S. 

Ad  Astra 

9 

Confection 

5 

Batson,  Mrs.  E.  A. 

065-4 

5 

Beattie,  R. 

60-25 

6 

Benson,  C. 

66-15 

13 

66-15B 

8 

66-53 

9 

Bledsoe,  W.  T. 

Sunburst 

9 

Blodgett,  E. 

62-87A 

7 

Blodgett,  R. 

63-33 

5 

Brizendine 

B-55-64 

12 

B-54-64 

10 

B-39-64 

5 

Brown,  Mrs.  F.  A. 

61-88-2 

7 

61-107 

6 

62-05-A 

6 

61-101 

6 

Brown,  O. 

4-11-K-16 

5 

Buckles,  E. 

64-1 

10 

65-1 

8 

Christensen,  E. 

2D9-1 

5 

Cochran,  C. 

Sapphirama 

6 

773-65 

6 
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Cook 


6063  7 

1664  6 

8563  5 

Coiiew  146-3A,  Wishing  Hour  9 

198-5A,  Franciscan  Friar  5 

224-4B,  Kimzey  5 

DeForest  Sacred  Mountain  5 

64- 40-S  5 

Dubes-Young  60-5-3  13 

Dunbar,  B.  66-87-7  5 

Dunn,  R.  62-25  5 

Durrance  D-63-3  18 

Edinger  198-61-A  11 

El  Dorado  26-64  5 

English  3A-1  9 

3A  5 

62-82  5 

Fail  K-2  5 

Flanagan  61115-1  5 

Gaskill  62-72  8 

62-70  6 

3264-50  6 

Gatty  60-11  17 

Gaulter  63-259  7 

Ghio  63-153H,  Celebration  6 

62-1 85D,  Mystic  Mood  5 

Hall,  D.  63-06  7 

Hamblen  H-59-73  12 

H-61-48  7 

H-61-83  7 

Hinkle  X-5-3  9 

X-5-4  8 

X-5-1  7 

X-5-2  7 

Hoage  63-8  6 

Hooker  24-49  13 

Jolly  J-6-1  5 

65- 72  5 

Jones,  B.  604-1  26 

712-4  9 

748  8 

Julander  J-64-11  8 

Keppel  Short  Story  7 

Knocke  K-52  11 

K-35  10 

K-50  8 

K-59  8 

Knopf  Hi  Value  16 

64-47  8 

Luihn  Dusky  Dancer  6 

64-9  6 
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Mayberry 

Orange  Vista 

9 

M-61-13-1 

5 

Moldovan 

Saffron  Robe 

9 

Grecian  Gown 

7 

Bronze  Medal 

8 

Muhlestein 

Irene  Neece 

12 

Norton 

N  65-1 

5 

Olson,  M. 

65-3A 

8 

66-7A 

7 

63-32A 

6 

Palmer 

9865P 

12 

4566A 

9 

5765E 

9 

4460B 

5 

13365A 

5 

Peterson,  L. 

LP-64-20 

11 

Pickard 

C-1617 

9 

C-1642 

9 

Quadros 

62-23-1 

5 

Rees,  C. 

Waltzing 

5 

Reinhardt 

Bold  Heiress 

5 

Lovely  Heiress 

5 

Roach,  Lura 

62-12B 

6 

Rudolph 

Lemon  Mist 

7 

6360 

6 

Schreiners 

W  858-A 

6 

Dream  Time 

5 

T  1800-1 

5 

Scott,  R. 

D-99-10 

5 

Sexton,  N. 

60-56 

18 

131-62 

6 

Sherrod 

65-11-1 

5 

65-17-1 

5 

65-21-2 

5 

Shoop 

61-9 

9 

64-16 

5 

Smith,  C  &  K 

64-27 

5 

Smith,  R. 

Fall  Majesty 

7 

Cloud  Duet 

5 

Pink  Duet 

5 

Spence 

61-1-4A 

7 

Tams,  E. 

T  10-65 

5 

Terrell 

Final  Touch 

8 

Tolman 

Violet  Glow 

6 

66-56-2 

5 

Tompkins 

64-4C 

7 

Tinsel  Town 

7 

Tucker,  J. 

26 

11 

Van  Valkenburgh 

Charlotte  Sawyer 

9 

Varner 

489 

5 

Wall 

61-31-B 

5 
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Wedow 

W  64-7 

6 

Wood,  I. 

62-27 A 

5 

HIGH  COMMENDATION 

(. Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded ) 

Originator 

Seedling 

Votes 

Dunbar,  B. 

Lemon  Puff 

9 

Roberts,  E. 

13-R-63 

9 

12-R-63 

7 

66-R-2 

5 

HIGH  COMMENDATION 

(, Standard  Dwarf  Bearded) 

Originator 

Seedling 

Votes 

Brown,  A. 

M  902-1 

5 

Gatty 

611 

5 

Hamblen 

Blue  Canary 

11 

Jones,  B. 

M  134-1 

6 

M  85-1 

5 

M  113-1 

5 

Roberts,  E. 

Platinum  Gold 

9 

65  R  4  C 

8 

65  R  27 A 

8 

65  R  27 

5 

Rogers,  W. 

26301 

5 

Sindt,  D. 

F  701 

6 

HIGH  COMMENDATION 

(. Intermediate  Bearded ) 

Originator 

Seedling 

Votes 

Dunbar,  B. 

66-12A-4 

6 

64-57 

6 

66-1 

6 

Jones,  B. 

1-27 

6 

Roberts,  E. 

61-R-23 

7 

Willett 

62B 

5 

HIGH  COMMENDATION 

(. Miniature  Tall  Bearded ) 

Originator 

Seedling 

Votes 

Dunbar,  B, 

61-3-T 

6 

61-9 

6 

65-2 

6 

Roberts,  E, 

6I-R-50 

5 
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Originator 

HIGH  COMMENDATION 
(. Border  Bearded ) 

Seedling 

Votes 

Brown,  Mrs.  F.  A. 

61-131-10 

6 

Cook 

66-C-l 

8 

Dunbar,  B. 

64-2B 

7 

Gatty 

63-1 

7 

Jones,  B. 

B-10-2 

6 

Julander 

J65-(4)  11 

9 

J65-(4)9 

6 

Muhlestein 

Bone  China 

8 

Pickard 

Cl  634 

5 

Wright,  M. 

Miss  Ruffles 

5 

Originator 

HIGH  COMMENDATION 
[Aril  and  Arilbred) 

Seedling 

Votes 

Blomquist,  R. 

Desert  Siren 

5 

Foster,  D. 

Petit  Point  Pink 

5 

Kidd,  K. 

Amethyst  Accent 

o 

Rich 

Dark  Eyes 

10 

Originator 

HIGH  COMMENDATION 

(Japanese) 

Seedling 

Votes 

Rich 

Enchanting  Melody 

5 

Swearengen 

150 

8 

166 

5 

Originator 

HIGH  COMMENDATION 
(Louisiana) 

Seedling 

Votes 

Arny 

L  P  64 

5 

Granger 

66-20 

5 

Mertzweiller 

60-87 

5 

Sahuc 

66-R-5 

5 

Originator 

HIGH  COMMENDATION 

(Siberian) 

Seedling 

Votes 

Rich 

Lights  of  Paris 

9 

Originator 

HIGH  COMMENDATION 
(Spuria) 

Seedling 

Votes 

Ferguson 

Dark  and  Handsome 

17 

65-17 

5 

24 


Judges’  Choice  1966 

Following  are  the  results  of  the  fourteenth  annual  judges’  Choice  balloting. 
Eligible  this  year  were  the  winners  of  the  Honorable  Mention  Award  in  1985 
and  1966. 


Place 

Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

1 

Stepping  Out 

Schreiners 

289 

2 

Skywatch 

C.  W.  Benson 

206 

3 

Champagne  Music 

Orville  W.  Fay 

172 

4 

Irish  Lullaby 

Steve  C.  Moldovan 

170 

5 

Prince  Indigo 

Schreiners 

140 

6 

Gingersnap 

Schreiners 

139 

7 

Arctic  Fury 

C.  W.  Benson 

123 

8 

Denver  Mint 

Maynard  C.  Knopf 

113 

9 

Lilac  Champagne 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

113 

10 

Christmas  Time 

Schreiners 

110 

11 

Java  Dove 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

107 

12 

Milestone 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

104 

13 

Kingdom 

Orville  W.  Fay 

98 

14 

Blue  Petticoats 

Schreiners 

94 

15 

Orchid  Brocade 

Nathan  H.  Rudolph 

90 

16 

Radiant  Light 

Orville  W.  Fay 

83 

17 

Southern  Comfort 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Hinkle 

81 

18 

Swahili 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

80 

19 

Amigo’s  Guitar 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

75 

20 

May  Melody 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

74 

21 

Night  Song 

Walter  Luihn 

73 

22 

Malacca  Straits 

David  F.  Johnson 

67 

23 

Leora  Kate 

Eugene  Buckles 

66 

24 

Craftsman 

Maynard  C.  Knopf 

64 

25 

Orange  Chariot 

Orville  W.  Fay 

63 

Runners-up  receiving  37  or  more  votes 

Frontier  Marshall  (Schreiners 

)  62  Palisades  (Plough) 

47 

Heartbreaker  (D.  Hall) 

62  Sunsite  (Plough) 

47 

Skydiva  (Knocke) 

59  Canary  Frills  (Reckamp) 

46 

Tahiti  Sunrise  (Ernst) 

59  Prairie  Blaze  (Marsh) 

46 

Jilby  (Gaulter) 

58  Wild  Peacock  (Muhlestein) 

46 

Crystal  River  (Plough) 

54  Hawaiian  Holiday  (T.  Brown)  43 

Camelot  Rose  (Tompkins) 

51  Dashing  Prince  (C.  Benson) 

42 

Crystal  Blue  (Schreiners) 

50  Grand  Alliance  (Plough) 

41 

Royal  Tapestry  (Schreiners) 

49  Air  de  Ballet  (C.  Benson) 

39 

Blue 

Mountains  (Schreiners) 

48  Christie  Anne  (Gaulter) 

39 

High 

Life  (Schreiners) 

48  Far  Above  (Randolph) 

39 

Wenatchee  Valley  (Noyd) 

48  Royalaire  (Brizendine) 

37 

Wild  Plum  (Plough) 

48  Village  Green  (Hinkle) 

37 

Irises  other  than  tall  bearded  which  received  22  or  more  votes.  (In  cases 
where  no  cultivar  in  a  section  received  this  number  of  votes,  the  leader  is 
listed). 

Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded 

Little  Redskin  (E.  Smith)  27  Chickadee  (Jones)  22 
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Standard  Dwarf  Bearded 


Grace  Note  (Hamblen) 

43 

Velvet  Caper  (Warburton) 

28 

Eye  Shadow  (Roberts) 

34 

Gold  Buttons  (Hamblen) 

27 

Orange  Caper  (Warburton) 

32 

Pamela  Ann  (Goett) 

26 

Joy  Bringer  (Brizendine) 

30 

Rickshaw  (Hager) 

24 

Intermediate  Bearded 

Drummer  Boy  (Schreiners) 

107 

Elfin  Antique  (Roberts) 

23 

Proper  Lemon  (Warburton) 

26 

Maroon  Caper  (Warburton) 

23 

Small  Ripple  (Hamblen) 

24 

Le  Sabre  (Plough) 

22 

Miniature  Tall  Bearded 

Painted  Rose  (Roberts) 

19 

Pixakeet  ( Roberts ) 

19 

Border  Bearded 

Blue  Miller  (T.  Brown) 

101 

Pebbles  (Tucker) 

27 

Little  Bowknot  (Hooker) 

53 

Vibrant  Charm  (Noyd) 

25 

N ative  Daughter  ( Noy d ) 

39 

Marcy  Dee  (Muhlestein) 

22 

Aril  and  Arilbred 

Sir  Gordon  (McGee) 

32 

Aspen  Country  (McClure) 

24 

Lahara  (Sundt) 

25 

Japanese 

Leave  Me  Sighing  (Maddocks)  17 

Wounded  Dragon  (Payne) 

17 

Louisiana 

Honey  Bunch  (Holleyman) 

12 

Late  Comer  (Holleyman) 

12 

Siberian 

Pirouette  (Cassebeer) 

33 

Snow  Flare  (Carlson) 

22 

Mandy  Morse  (Spofford) 

24 

Spuria 

Baritone  (Ferguson) 

25 

Elixir  (Hager) 

23 

“Emma  Cook,  Esther  Fay,  Helen 
Traubel,  Mary  Randall,  Gracie  Pfost 
.  .  .  I’m  important  too,  Herbie!” 
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POPULARITY  POLL,  1966 

The  Twenty-seventh  Official  Symposium 


Listed  below  are  the  results  of  the  Popularity  Poll  conducted  by  the 
members  of  the  American  Iris  Society  to  determine  the  one  hundred  favorite 
iris  varieties  of  the  year  from  the  541  varieties  listed  on  the  ballot. 

Twelve  newcomers  have  found  their  way  into  the  list.  These  are:  Stepping 
Out  (10),  Skywatch  (47),  Coraband  (61),  Champagne  Music  (66), 
Martel  (72),  Claudia  Rene  (76),  Crinkled  Beauty  (82),  Prince  Indigo 
(84),  Moon  River  (91),  Ever  and  Ever  (95),  Christmas  Angel  (97)  and 
Mission  Sunset  (98). 

These  replace  Blue  Rhythm,  Cascadian,  Curl’d  Gold,  Golden  Garland, 
Jungle  Fires,  Ola  Kala,  Rehobeth,  Soaring  Kite,  Taholah,  Toll  Gate, 
and  Wabash. 

Historically,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Wabash  led  the  poll  in  1939,  the 
first  season  for  the  Symposium,  and  held  this  lead  for  three  years.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  this  great  iris  that  it  has  occupied  a  place  among  the  one  hundred 
favorites  every  year  since  1939  until  this  year.  Blue  Rhythm  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  Popularity  Poll  in  1946,  and  in  1951  took  over  first  place. 
For  twenty  years  it  has  been  selected  by  voting  members  as  one  of  the  one 
hundred  favorites  every  year  until  this  year,  and  now  it  has  been  replaced. 
Ola  Kala  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  poll  for  the  1943  season,  and  led 
the  poll  six  times.  For  twenty-three  years  it  has  appeared  on  the  list  of  one 
hundred  favorites. 

The  record  stands  as  a  tribute  to  this  trio  of  great  irises. 

The  favorite  one  hundred  varieties  this  year,  their  position  last  year,  and 
the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each,  are  as  follows: 


Position  Position 


1966 

1965  Variety 

Votes 

1966 

1965  Variety 

Votes 

1 

1 

Amethyst  Flame 

729 

18 

11 

Olympic  Torch 

376 

2 

2 

Allegiance 

681 

19 

13 

Dot  and  Dash 

374 

3 

5 

Rippling  Waters 

648 

20 

30 

Celestial  Glory 

373 

4 

9 

Pacific  Panorama 

588 

21 

24 

Indiglow 

372 

5 

4 

Blue  Sapphire 

568 

12 

Melodrama 

372 

6 

3 

Whole  Cloth 

552 

23 

18 

Henry  Shaw 

361 

7 

8 

Rococo 

509 

24 

14 

Eleanor’s  Pride 

348 

8 

7 

Celestial  Snow 

493 

19 

Rainbow  Gold 

348 

9 

20 

Wild  Ginger 

474 

26 

16 

Frost  and  Flame 

321 

10 

Stepping  Out 

462 

27 

29 

Gypsy  Lullaby 

316 

11 

10 

Orange  Parade 

460 

28 

23 

Mary  Randall 

307 

12 

28 

Winter  Olympics 

452 

29 

34 

Butterscotch  Kiss 

298 

13 

6 

Violet  Harmony 

438 

30 

25 

Sable  Night 

287 

14 

27 

Ultrapoise 

427 

31 

21 

Happy  Birthday 

285 

15 

16 

Black  Swan 

407 

32 

44 

Fluted  Haven 

279 

16 

38 

Esther  Fay 

394 

33 

37 

Chinese  Coral 

271 

17 

15 

Edenite 

378 

34 

52 

Cayenne  Capers 

269 

27 


1966 

1965  Variety 

Votes 

1966 

1965  Variety 

Votes 

35 

35 

First  Violet 

267 

68 

41 

Swan  Ballet 

175 

36 

30 

Techny  Chimes 

265 

69 

71 

Bravado 

171 

37 

32 

Dark  Fury 

260 

57 

Dotted  Swiss 

171 

38 

33 

Brass  Accents 

259 

40 

June  Meredith 

171 

39 

31 

Licorice  Stick 

252 

72 

Martel 

169 

40 

47 

Blue  Baron 

246 

73 

63 

Pinnacle 

168 

41 

66 

One  Desire 

238 

74 

47 

Galilee 

166 

42 

51 

Bang 

230 

56 

Inca  Chief 

166 

43 

65 

Chinquapin 

224 

76 

Claudia  Rene 

165 

44 

38 

Emma  Cook 

223 

77 

67 

Elmohr 

163 

45 

68 

High  Above 

221 

78 

77 

Cashmere 

162 

39 

Utah  Valley 

221 

79 

59 

Bronze  Bell 

160 

47 

Skywatch 

220 

61 

Lady  Mohr 

160 

48 

36 

Black  Taffeta 

215 

81 

59 

Lula  Marguerite 

158 

49 

82 

Wine  and  Roses 

212 

82 

Crinkled  Beauty 

157 

50 

73 

Gracie  Pfost 

211 

69 

Valimar 

157 

51 

58 

Golden  Masterpiece  209 

84 

61 

Cliffs  of  Dover 

156 

52 

42 

Pretty  Carol 

207 

Prince  Indigo 

156 

53 

72 

Sterling  Silver 

206 

86 

90 

Cross  Country 

155 

54 

43 

Captain  Gallant 

202 

64 

Palomino 

155 

55 

86 

Polka  Time 

201 

88 

69 

Symphony 

154 

56 

53 

Glittering  Amber 

200 

89 

93 

Tea  Apron 

149 

57 

44 

Snow  Goddess 

199 

90 

84 

Court  Ballet 

144 

58 

50 

Pierre  Menard 

198 

91 

Moon  River 

143 

59 

54 

Millionaire 

196 

92 

82 

Dreamy 

142 

60 

49 

Limelight 

194 

93 

98 

Belton  Beauty 

141 

61 

Coraband 

185 

94 

86 

Arctic  Flame 

138 

62 

91 

Piety 

183 

95 

Ever  and  Ever 

136 

63 

46 

Truly  Yours 

181 

96 

74 

Dawn  Crest 

134 

55 

Wayward  Wind 

181 

97 

Christmas  Angel 

130 

65 

81 

Ribbon  Round 

179 

98 

Mission  Sunset 

129 

66 

Champagne  Music 

177 

99 

70 

Lynn  Hall 

128 

67 

96 

Miss  Indiana 

176 

100 

79 

Cathedral  Bells 

127 

96 

My  Honeycomb 

127 

NATIONAL  TEST  GARDEN  AWARDS 

On  the  basis  of  scores  recorded  from  judges  in  the  three  national  test 
gardens  in  operation  this  year,  the  following  irises  will  be  recommended  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  1967  NATIONAL  TEST  GARDEN  AWARD. 

62-9  (Sunset  Blues)  . Mrs.  Bernice  Roe 

H9-24A  . Mrs.  James  R.  Hamblen 

AWARDS  BRITISH  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Dykes  Medal  (England)— Ancient  Egypt— Fothergill.  This  iris  also  won  the 
Romney  Towndrow  Award  of  the  Show. 

Hugh  Miller  Trophy— Violet  Mere— Hutchinson. 

Souvenir  de  M.  Lemon— Forest  Light— Taylor. 

The  Foster  Plaque— Mr.  George  Preston. 

The  Pilkington  Award— Mrs.  R.  Greatbatch  (deceased). 
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Exhibitions  Committee  Report  1966 

William  T.  Bledsoe,  Chairman 

1966  goes  down  in  the  annals  of  the  American  Iris  Society  as  the  year  of 
the  plicatas  and  fancies  in  iris  shows!  Rococo,  with  six  tallies,  captured  the 
first  NELSON  AWARD,  a  new  honor  established  this  year  by  AIS  for  the 
variety  winning  the  greatest  number  of  BEST  OF  SHOW  awards.  In  doing 
so,  this  fine  plicata  ousted  Violet  Harmony,  the  most  consistent  winner  of 
previous  years.  Runners-up  for  1966,  each  with  three  tallies,  were  My 
Honeycomb,  Blue  Sapphire,  Indiglow,  and  Tranquility.  Two  plicatas 
scored  twice  each:  Wild  Ginger  and  Dotted  Swiss— as  did  Rippling 
Waters,  Mary  Randall,  Snow  Goddess,  Edenite,  Ruffled  Taffeta, 
Amethyst  Flame,  and  Cliffs  of  Dover. 

106  show  reports  were  received— a  decrease  of  3  from  1965.  The  loss  was 
entirely  in  garden  club  shows,  perhaps  because  of  the  new  rule  requiring 
that  a  majority  of  a  judging  panel  must  be  AlS-accredited  judges.  Among 
the  iris  clubs  proper  an  increase  of  7  shows  was  noted.  A  total  of  483 
individual  AIS  certificates  were  awarded. 

32  states  held  at  least  one  AlS-approved  show.  California  led  all  the 
others  with  14.  Texas  was  the  runner-up  with  11,  followed  by  Oklahoma 
with  7.  Alabama  and  Washington  had  6  each. 

The  trend  toward  specialty  shows  increased  gratifyingly!  The  Albuquerque 
Aril  Society  held  an  aril  show.  The  first  fall  rebloomer  show,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  was  put  on  by  the  San  Diego  Imperial  County,  California,  Iris  Society 
in  November,  1965,  followed  by  their  regular  spring  show  in  April,  1966. 
Cascade  Wonderlands  Iris  Society,  Redding,  California;  and  Wichita,  Kansas, 
Area  Iris  Society  each  had  an  early  show  for  arils  and  medians  and  a  later 
one  for  tall  beardeds.  The  Society  For  Louisiana  Irises  held  a  fine  show  of 
their  specialty  in  Lafayette,  Louisiana;  and  the  Society  For  Japanese  Irises 
did  likewise  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  A  new  record  for  Exhibition  Certifi¬ 
cates  in  one  show  was  established  at  the  latter,  when  the  judges  selected  10 
seedlings  by  individual  ballots  for  the  honor. 

The  seedlings  continued  to  be  a  popular  feature  of  shows.  Two-thirds  of 
the  shows  exhibited  them.  The  ultimate  was  reached  in  Rome,  Georgia,  when 
Mrs.  Lucia  McKay  and  friends  put  on  a  successful  all-seedling  show! 

Again  this  year  Minneapolis  reported  the  largest  show:  671  entries,  with 
16,000  spectators.  Huntsville,  Alabama  had  562  entries,  with  4,000  on¬ 
lookers.  Modesto,  California;  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Wichita,  Kansas;  and 
Roswell,  New  Mexico  each  reported  a  thousand  or  more  viewers. 

Notable  for  individual  effort  among  show  chairmen  are:  Mrs.  Carol  Ramsey 
of  Wichita,  who  headed  both  committees  which  held  two  shows  in  her  city, 
two  weeks  apart;  and  George  W.  Bremner  of  San  Diego,  who  was  chairman 
for  both  shows  held  by  his  club:  Fall,  1965,  and  Spring,  1966. 

Another  trend  of  which  I  heartily  approve  is  appointment  by  RVPs  of  a 
regional  chairman  for  shows  and  exhibitions!  Such  a  chairman,  functioning 
properly,  can  materially  increase  the  number  of  AlS-approved  shows  in  his 
region,  and  can  at  the  same  time  lighten  my  duties  of  local  show  rule 
interpretation.  Region  14  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  area,  where  August 
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Phillips  of  Inglewood,  California,  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 

There  were  again  several  shows  held  but  not  reported.  I  urge,  once  more, 
that  the  chairman  of  each  show  make  certain  that  a  proper  show  report  is 
forwarded. 


THE  YOUNG -OF -HEART  AT  THE 
OMAHA  SHOW 


G.  Seaberg 


Godfrey  Seaberg,  86  years  young,  one  of  the  perennial  winners  at  the  Omaha 
show,  again  captured  honors  this  year,  in  spite  of  a  broken  hip.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  promotion  of  irises;  and  this  year  young  and  new  members  of 
AIS  in  the  Omaha  territory  received  a  letter  from  him  inviting  them  to  select 
some  irises  from  his  garden.  His  enthusiasm  and  his  energy  put  some  of  the 
younger  of  us  to  shame.  Omahans  who  like  to  see  new  and  superbly  grown 
irises  make  it  a  habit  to  visit  his  garden. 


MRS.  CHARLES  F.  ROBERTS 
226  FORREST  AYE.,  NORFOLK,  YA.  23505 
Introducing 

BROCADE  SNOWFALL 

Japanese  Double,  White  Iris  Slightly  ruffled  . $20.00 
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AWARD  WINNERS,  AIS  SHOWS— 1966 
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Iris  Comments  for  1966 

Ralph  and  Helen  Lewis 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  our  control  our  iris  travels  for  this  year  were 
limited  and  all  the  gardens  visited  were  here  in  North  Carolina.  The  season 
was  late  in  starting  and  peak  bloom  was  delayed  from  seven  to  ten  days, 
although  the  season’s  end  was,  if  anything,  early.  Most  of  us  experienced 
temperature  variations  from  the  mid-80s  to  below  freezing  in  less  than  twelve 
hours  at  about  maximum  bloom  time.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  flower 
damage  as  a  result;  and  personally  we  have  the  lowest  percentage  of  takes  on 
our  crosses  that  we  have  ever  had.  Couple  this  with  several  driving  rains  and 
wind  storms  strong  enough  to  snap  off  bloomstalks,  and  you  have  a  far  from 
ideal  season.  We  did,  however,  get  a  pretty  fair  notion  of  some  irises  that 
could  “take  it.” 

The  following  comments  are  based  on  observations  in  our  own,  the  Wilson, 
Cannon,  Elsevier  and  Jones  gardens  here  in  Durham;  the  Witherspoon, 
Dughi  and  Gatling  gardens  in  Raleigh;  Loleta  Powell’s  fine  garden  at  Prince¬ 
ton;  the  Parham  garden  at  High  Point;  the  McKenzie  and  Johnston  gardens 
at  Jamestown;  Mary  Nifong’s  at  Kernersville;  the  Paquet  and  O’Brien  gardens 
at  Greensboro;  and  the  Murphy  and  Wright  gardens  at  Graham.  Our  hopes 
of  being  able  to  see  the  Roanoke,  Virginia,  gardens  and  some  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  this  year  were  not  realized. 

As  usual,  we  saw  a  lot  of  fine  irises  and  will  confine  our  comments  to 
varieties  that  performed  well  under  unusually  trying  conditions.  Every  garden 
in  this  section  suffered  bloom  loss  due  to  the  bad  weather  and  many  fine 
irises  did  not  bloom  at  all. 

WHITE 

Fluted  Haven  (Reynolds  ’58)  Snow  Flurry  X  Cloud  Castle)  While 
no  longer  a  new  iris,  this  superbly  substanced,  beautifully  formed  and  fluted 
white  is  truly  a  standard  of  excellence.  Popular  in  this  region,  it  is  a  reliable 
and  excellent  performer  year  after  year.  Stalks  are  strong  and  branching  is 
excellent. 

Just  Heaven  (C.  James  63)’  Cliffs  of  Dover  X  Chivalry)  A  very  large 
blue-white  flower  with  lots  of  character  and  plenty  of  substance  to  take  bad 
weather.  Tall,  strong  stalks  with  fine  branching  and  very  floriferous.  This  has 
proved  a  grand  iris  both  here  and  in  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  gardens,  where  we 
first  saw  it.  In  our  opinion  it  is  excellent  in  every  respect. 

Silver  Song  (Tompkins  ’63)  (  (Sky  Crystal  x  (Rehobeth  x  Cloud  Cap)  ) 
X  (Dotted  Swiss)  The  flowers  are  big,  well  substanced  and  excellently 
formed.  The  color  is  a  milky  white,  but  sometimes  shows  quite  a  blue  tinge. 
Stalks  are  strong  and  branching  is  more  than  satisfactory.  We  were  impressed 
with  this  as  a  seedling  and  see  no  reason  to  change  our  favorable  opinion  now. 

Winter  Olympics  (O.  Brown  ’57)  (Poet’s  Dream  X  Eleanor’s  Pride) 
Large  and  well  formed  flowers  of  excellent  substance,  grown  on  tall,  strong 
stalks  with  very  fine  branching.  This  beautiful  white  is  floriferous  and  in  all 
respects  an  outstanding  performer. 

Debbie  Ann  (Wolff  ’61)  A  really  nice  white  border  iris  that  does  well  for 
us.  Good  form;  excellent  substance.  A  neat  and  nice  small  iris. 
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Other  whites  that  performed  well  included  Winter  Song,  Snow  Goddess, 
Rejoice,  Piety,  Henry  Shaw,  White  Foam,  White  Pride,  Wedgewood 
Haven,  and  Echqette. 

CREAM ,  RUFF  AND  IVORY 

So  far  as  we  have  observed,  here  is  a  color  group  that  could  stand  some 
more  good  introductions. 

El  Monsour  (D.  Hall  ’63)  (From  pink  seedlings)  Huge  “greenish”  ivory 
with  pinkish  undertones.  Orange-to-red  beard.  Good  form  and  substance, 

and  a  truly  big  one. 

Wide  Country  (Schmelzer  ’65)  (Cop acetic  X  Lime  Joy)  A  very  large 
greenish  cream  flower,  superbly  formed,  with  tight  standards  and  about  the 
broadest  hafts  we  have  ever  seen.  The  substance  is  excellent,  branching  very 
good,  and  the  stalks  are  tall  and  strong.  This  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
iris  we  saw. 

Soaring  Kite  (Nelson  ’58)  (Party  Dress  X  Snosheen)  An  excellently 
formed,  cool  ivory-cream  flower  that  has  fine  substance,  form  and  branching. 
An  excellent  performer. 

Moon  Crest  (N.  Rudolph  ’62)  (Breeding  involves  Noonday  Sky,  Snow 
Flurry,  Pink  Cameo,  New  Horizon,  and  May  Hall.)  Canary-yellow 
standards  and  creamy  falls.  Standards  are  tight  and  falls  semiflaring. 

Fair  and  Warm  (Plough  ’64)  (Gay  Pal  X  Patrician)  White  standards 
flushed  canary-yellow;  cream  falls  white  at  the  outer  edges.  Heavy  gold 
veining  at  the  shoulders  and  a  yellow  beard.  Our  field  notes  read  “a  darned 
good  iris.” 

YELLOW  AND  ORANGE 

Sun  Chariot  (Hall  ’63)  (Breeding  involving  Hall  seedlings)  A  large  and 
very  intensely  yellow  flower  with  lots  of  flare  and  much  lacing.  Showy. 

Buttercup  Bower  (Tompkins  ’61)  (Bright  Sunlight  X  Butterhorn) 
A  lemony  buttercup-yellow  flower,  charming  in  color  and  shape. 

Gold  Formal  (Schortman  ’59)  ((Snow  Flurry  x  Midwest  Gem  sdlg.)  x 
(Tobacco  Road  x  Berkeley  Gold  sdlg.))  X  (Solid  Gold)  A  very  true 
gold  colored,  large,  flaring  flower,  well  formed  and  nicely  ruffled. 

Pay  Day  (Tompkins  ’62)  (Fusilier  X  All  aglow)  An  excellently  formed 
flower  of  very  brilliant  medium  yellow.  The  tight  standards  and  flaring  falls 
are  very  ruffled  and  well  substanced.  We  like  it. 

Sun  Country  (Plough  ’63)  (Butterscotch  Kiss  X  Cloud  Dancer)  Big 
flowers  with  tight  globular  standards  and  wide  flaring  falls,  with  a  white 
blaze  at  the  tip  of  the  yellow  beard.  Overall  color  is  light  yellow.  Tall  and 
very  well  branched. 

Ultrapoise  (Noyd  ’62)  ( ( ( Hone yf low  x  Tobacco  Road)  x  Cliffdel ) ) 
x  ((Salmon  Shell  x  Hall  44-09)  X  (Pink  Formal)))  X  (Garden  Gold)  A 
big  clear  medium  yellow  self  with  a  tangerine  beard.  A  big  iris  and  a  good 
one. 

Craftsman  (M.  Knopf  ’64)  (Golden  Garland  X  Mission  Trails)  A 
most  exciting  and  beautiful  flower  with  tight,  deep  golden-yellow  standards 
and  semiflaring,  creamy  falls  bordered  in  deep  gold.  Excellent  branching  and 
strong  stems. 
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Flashback  (Tompkins  ’64)  ((Top  Dollar  X  (All aglow  x  Golden 
Blaze  ) )  The  unusually  large  flowers  show  lots  of  ruffling,  have  wide  hafts, 
are  excellently  substanced  and  nicely  formed.  The  color  is  a  deep  gold,  almost 
an  old  gold. 

Miner’s  Dream  (Stanley  ’62)  (Spring  Romance  X  Gold  Sovereign)  A 
very  yellow  self  with  matching  beard.  Branching  is  excellent,  the  plants 
floriferous,  and  growth  vigorous. 

Orange  Jade  (Wise  ’63)  (Seedling  3-56-W  x  On  Stage)  As  nearly  true 
orange  in  color  as  any  named  variety  we  know.  Not  large,  but  of  good  form. 
At  least  this  year,  this  has  been  one  of  the  latest  iris  to  bloom.  We  liked 
this  as  a  seedling  and  still  think  it  is  an  excellent  approach  to  true  orange. 

Orange  Parade  (Hamblen  ’61)  (((Pink  Tower  x  Radiation)  x  (Pink 
Formal)  )  X  Sib.  to  Glittering  Amber)  ) )  A  big,  well-formed  flower,  quite 
orange  in  its  color  effect.  A  standout  in  any  garden  and  a  good  performer. 

Orange  Chariot  (Fay  ’64)  (Chinese  Coral  X  Prairie  Blaze)  A  big 
and  very  showy  flower  of  a  light  orange  to  orange-apricot  hue,  with  a  very 
brilliant  coral-red  beard.  It  is  very  floriferous,  with  tall  and  well-branched 
stems. 

RED 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  last  few  years  have  produced  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  fine  red  iris.  Here  are  a  few  that  we  have  seen  this  year. 

Carolina  Ruby  (L.  Powell  ’64)  (Parentage  is  lost)  This  is  an  excellent 
flower,  large,  really  red  in  color,  beautifully  formed  and  strongly  substanced. 
It  resists  bad  weather  and  hot  sunshine.  A  red  that  does  well  in  the  South 
where  many  reds  are  not  happy. 

Scarlet  Ribbon  (Tompkins  ’66)  (Involved  breeding)  The  flowers  are 
large  and  vivid  in  color  and  are  nicely  shaped.  The  stems  are  very  strong, 
branching  excellent,  and  substance  remarkably  good.  We  saw  this  iris  in  a 
really  bad  wind  storm  and  it  can  take  bad  weather  conditions.  A  notable 
addition  to  the  red  class. 

Son  of  Satan  (Wickersham  ’63)  A  deep  plum-purple  toned  red  that  we 
found  very  exciting  as  a  seedling  and  have  truly  liked  ever  since  its  introduc¬ 
tion.  Different  and  good. 

Donnybrook  (Tompkins  ’61)  (Hyblaze  X  Defiance)  One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  intense  shades  of  red  we  have  seen  in  an  iris.  Flowers 
are  excellent  in  every  respect.  A  good  performer  and  a  most  vivid  garden 
subject.  This  has  done  well  for  us. 

Rampage  (Tompkins  ’59)  (((Great  Day  x  (Ebony  Echo  x  Defiance)) 
X  Moulin  Rouge)))  A  rich  velvety  deep  red.  The  flower  is  well  formed 
and  strongly  substanced.  This  iris  is  an  excellent  garden  performer. 

A  few  other  good  reds  were  Red  Slippers,  Captain  Gallant,  Bandwagon, 
and  Bermuda  High. 

BLACK,  DEEP  PURPLE  AND  VIOLET 

Black  Swan  (O.  Fay  ‘60)  ((Sable  Night  X  (53-68:  Black  Valor  x 
Gulf  Stream))  X  (Black  Hills)  A  most  beautifully  formed  and  ruffled 
large  flower  of  a  rich  purple-black  color,  with  a  bronze  tipped  self  beard. 

Rumbling  Thunder  (Tompkins  ’62)  ((Blue  Sapphire  x  Down  Beat)  X 
(Real  Glory)  A  deep  midnight-violet  self  of  superb  form  and  substance. 
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One  of  the  truly  fine  dark  irises  of  recent  years  and  a  consistently  good 
performer. 

Tar  Heel  (L.  Powell  ’64)  (Top  Hat  X  Black  Taffeta)  This  is  a  fine 
new  black  that  is  an  excellent  performer  here  in  the  South  where  many  dark 
irises  are  not  too  happy.  Standards  are  lighter  in  tone  than  the  falls  and  the 
color  effect  is  on  the  blue  side  of  black.  Substance  and  form  are  excellent. 
Tar  Heel  seems  to  produce  unusually  fine  seedlings  with  amazing  consistency. 
Fine  both  for  the  garden  and  as  a  breeder. 

Dark  Fury  (Luihn  ’62)  (Basin  Street  X  Total  Eclipse)  A  very  fine 
black  flower  of  sturdy  substance  and  fine  form.  Branching  is  good,  stalks  are 
strong,  and  performance  is  excellent.  A  general  favorite. 

Ecstatic  Night  (P.  Cook  ’63)  (Sdlg.  x  Dark  Boatman  X  ((Black 
Forest  x  Sable  Night)  x  (Black  Forest  sdlg.))  A  very  beautiful  dark 
iris,  very  velvety,  with  a  dark  blue  beard.  Form,  substance  and  branching  are 
exceptionally  fine.  We  fell  in  love  with  this  long  before  Paul  introduced  it 
and  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion  since. 

Jersey  Beauty  (Schortman  ’60)  ((Pride  of  Syracuse  x  Sable)  X 
(Chivalry))  A  big,  brilliant,  deep  violet-purple  self  that  is  excellent  in 
every  way  and  a  real  attention  getter. 

Congo  Song  (Christensen  ’63)  Storm  Warning  X  Sable  Night)  A  dark 
and  very  vivid  flower,  a  bitone  in  effect,  with  standards  that  are  definitely 
violet  and  falls  of  velvety  black.  Nicely  formed  and  strongly  substanced,  the 
stalks  are  tall  and  branching  good.  This  is  truly  an  attention  getter. 

Other  good  “blacks”  we  have  seen  this  year  are  Dark  Fury,  Dark  Spring¬ 
time,  Black  Charm,  Edenite,  Purple  Haven,  and  Jet  Black. 

BLUE  AND  BLUE-VIOLET 

Triton  (Julander  ’63)  (Harbor  Blue  X  Whole  Cloth)  An  excellently 
shaped  and  strongly  substanced  flower,  medium  blue  in  tone  and  very  blue 
in  color.  (Whole  Cloth  seems  to  have  the  ability  to  give  a  purity  of  color 
to  its  blue  seedlings).  Stalks  are  strong  and  branching  is  good.  Excellent. 

Style  Master  (Tompkins  ’65)  (Silken  Sails  X  Mountain  Music)  A 
very  dark  iris,  distinctly  blue  in  cast,  that  especially  impresses  with  the 
classical  perfection  of  its  form,  the  excellence  of  its  branching,  and  its  fine 
substance.  We  saw  this  iris  performing  superbly  in  three  different  gardens. 

Helen  Traubel  (C.  Benson  ’60)  ((Jane  Phillips)  x  (Spanish  Peaks  x 
Cloudless  Sky))  X  (Starlift)  A  light,  very  clear  blue  flower,  excellently 
formed,  sturdily  substanced,  and  very  large.  Lots  of  ruffling  and  flare. 

Carolina  Sky  (L.  Powell  ’65)  (Regina  Maria  X  Dancing  Deb)  Notable 
for  its  blueness  and  lack  of  violet  tones,  this  is  an  outstanding  new  medium 
blue.  The  standards  are  tightly  closed  and  the  falls  flare  beautifully  and  are 
broad  and  strong.  Blooms  last  an  amazingly  long  time  in  the  garden.  Height 
is  moderate,  stems  are  strong,  and  branching  excellent. 

Tidelands  ( Buttrick ’62 )  (Galilee)  X  (Bluebird  Blue  x  sdlg.)  A  medium 
dark  blue  of  excellent  form,  fine  branching,  and  good  growing  habits.  It 
stands  out  for  both  quality  and  blueness.  We  were  tremendously  impressed 
with  this  when  we  first  saw  it  in  the  Moldovan  garden  last  year  and  were 
just  as  well  pleased  when  we  saw  it  in  our  own  garden  this  year.  A  superb 
iris  that  should  be  much  better  known  and  more  widely  grown  than  it  is 
now. 
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Music  Maker  (Waters  ’63)  (Regina  Maria  X  Muted  Music)  This 
comes  as  near  to  perfection  in  the  light  blue  class  as  any  iris  to  date.  It  is 
simply  out  of  this  world. 

Deep  Space  (Tompkins  ’61)  (((Consolation  x  Columbia)  X  (Down 
Beat  x  Mountain  Music))  X  (Dark  Boatman)))  Very  dark  in  tone,  rich 
in  color,  and  remarkably  blue,  with  absolutely  clean  hafts  and  bright  blue 
beard.  Substance,  form  and  branching  are  excellent. 

Cross  Country  (Knocke  ’63)  (Harbor  Blue  X  Cliffs  of  Dover)  A 
very  large  and  very  fine  light  blue  with  tight  standards,  wide  flaring  falls,  and 
remarkable  substance.  We  have  seen  this  perform  well  from  South  Sioux 
City,  Nebraska,  to  North  Carolina. 

Killarney  Waters  (Buttrick  ’63)  ((South  Pacific)  x  (Bluebird  Blue 
x  Concord  River)  )  A  superb  medium  light  blue,  the  closest  approach  to 
spectrum  blue  that  we  know.  Blossoms  are  big,  beautifully  ruffled  and  of 
excellent  form;  stalks  are  tall  and  strong  and  branching  is  good. 

Beatrice  Joynt  (Zurbrigg  ’65)  (Mindemoya  X  South  Pacific)  A  most 
excellent  and  very  blue  medium  blue.  The  stalks  are  tall  and  well  branched, 
the  flowers  are  excellently  formed  and  substanced,  and  very  clear  as  to  color. 
Floriferous  and  a  good  performer.  One  of  the  truly  fine  new  blues  of  last 
year. 

Silent  Sky  (Tompkins  ’65)  (Dotted  Swiss  X  Sky  Crystal)  A  very 
floriferous  plant.  The  flowers  are  milky  blue  in  color;  the  petals  are  extremely 
broad  with  a  silky  sheen  and  a  rich  blue  beard.  This  seems  to  do  well  here. 

Royal  Ruffles  (E.  Purviance  ’63)  (Black  Forest  X  Chivalry)  A 
brilliant  blue-violet,  medium  dark  in  tone,  and  excellent  in  form.  Showy  and 
very  floriferous. 

Some  other  good  blues  were  Pierre  Menard,  Galilee,  Azure  Haven, 
Blue  Baron,  Royal  Canadian,  Symphony,  Flag  Ship,  Royal  Fanfare, 
Bar  Harbor,  Lovila,  Concord  River,  Top  Helen,  Sierra  Skies,  Jean 
Sibelius,  Crystal  River,  Crystal  Blue,  Pacific  Harmony,  Blue  Rejoice, 
Indiglow,  Twilight  Sonata. 

ORCHID,  LILAC,  LIGHT  VIOLET 

Royal  Anthem  (Hinkle  ’61)  ( (G-7-1:  Pierre  Menard  x  First  Affec¬ 
tion)  X  (  Cascadian  ) )  A  large  violet  flower  with  tight  standards  and  semi- 
flaring  falls.  There  is  an  attractive  lighter  area  around  the  beard.  Showy  and 
nice. 

Changing  World  (Paquet  ’61)  (Mary  Randall  X  Ballerina)  A 
beautiful  light  violet  flower  with  an  opalescent  sheen.  Excellently  formed  and 
superbly  substanced,  growing  on  tall  well  branched  stalks.  In  this  section  we 
know  what  a  fine  iris  this  is,  but  since  it  was  produced  and  introduced  locally, 
it  will  be  a  sleeper  to  most  folk.  It  is  well  worth  growing. 

Twilight  Zone  (Tompkins  ’63)  (Mountain  Music)  X  (Down  Beat  x 
Al  Borak)  A  subdued  gray- violet  effect  that  is  really  a  blend.  This  is  almost 
unique  in  color.  The  flowers  are  of  flawless  form  and  excellent  substance,  and 
performance  is  good.  It  is  not  gaudy,  but  surely  does  get  attention. 

Shadow  Waltz  (Tompkins  ’62)  ((Berta  B  x  Cliffs  of  Dover)  X 
(Spring  Festival))  Beautifully  formed  and  ruffled  flowers  with  flair  and 
style.  Of  subdued  orchid  coloring;  very  delicate  in  effect,  but  very  strongly 
substanced.  Branching  and  garden  effect  are  excellent.  A  most  charming  iris. 
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Marie  Phillips  (Tell  ’63)  (Graceline  X  Merry  Lynn)  A  complete 
self  of  wisteria  violet.  This  is,  to  us,  one  of  the  most  delightful  flowers  we 
have  ever  seen;  one  of  the  very  best  of  Tell’s  many  fine  introductions  and  a 
real  addition  to  its  color  class. 

Candlelight  Bouquet  (Framke  ’65)  (Primrose  Path  X  Aqualette) 
A  silvery  orchid-blue  flower  of  excellent  form  and  thick  substance;  supports  a 
red  beard.  Branching  is  excellent.  It  is  reported  to  be  a  slow  increaser,  but 
here  it  seems  to  be  hardy  and  performs  nicely. 

Orchid  Brocade  (Rudolph  ’65)  (Orchid  Gem  X  %  sib.  to  Moon  Gem 
and  Pink  Ice)  A  large  and  well-formed  orchid-rose  blend  with  absolutely 
amazing  substance  and  a  tangerine  beard  that  seems  to  belong.  Reported  to 
be  fertile  both  ways  and  to  transmit  its  best  characteristics  to  its  offspring. 

Lilac  Snow  (Schmelzer  ’61)  (Precious  Cargo  X  Gracelle)  Large, 
pale  lilac  flowers,  excellently  formed  and  with  a  great  deal  of  lace.  Tall, 
well-branched  stalks.  This  gives  a  very  charming  garden  effect. 

Some  of  the  other  violet  varieties  we  liked  were  Enchanted  Violet, 
Merry  Lynn,  Rose  Hermosa,  Sugar  Babe,  Algonquin  Park,  and  Crinkled 
Beauty. 

PINK 

Irish  Lullaby  (Moldovan  ’65)  (Court  Ballet  X  sib.)  A  big  and 
outstanding  pink  flower  with  standards  tight  and  falls  very  flaring,  and  both 
heavily  laced.  The  flowers  grow  on  tall,  well  branched  stems.  The  bright 
tangerine  beard  is  not  out  of  place  in  this  flower.  Excellent  in  every  respect 
and  fertile  both  ways.  A  good  performer  here,  as  it  was  in  its  home  garden 
in  Ohio. 

My  Lady  (Moldovan  ’66)  ((Sdlg.  60-40:  Fay  sdlg.  involving  Snow 
Flurry,  Pink  Cameo,  May  Hall  and  Mary  Randall)  X  sib.  to  Court 
Ballet)  One  of  the  truest  pinks  in  any  garden.  This  iris  has  great  depth  of 
color,  excellence  of  form,  and  strength  of  substance.  Fertile  both  ways. 

Candy  Sweet  (Plough  ’65)  (Sdlg.  58-72-7,  parentage  unknown)  A 
beautifully  formed  flower,  true  pink  in  color  and  of  excellent  substance,  with 
only  slightly  darker  beard. 

Carolina  Peach  (L.  Powell  ’64)  (Midwest  Gem  X  Ballerina)  We 
have  known  and  loved  this  beautiful  peach-pink  iris  since  it  first  bloomed  in 
the  seedling  patch.  Lacy  and  delicate  in  appearance,  it  shows  amazing 
ability  to  withstand  adverse  weather  conditions.  Fine. 

Homecoming  (J.  Nelson  ’62)  (Nike  X  Magnet  sib.)  Flowers  are 
unusually  large  and  well  formed,  with  domed  standards  and  semi-flaring  falls. 
The  standards  are  apricot,  flushed  true  pink;  and  the  falls  are  apricot,  showing 
a  deep  red  beard. 

Palisades  (Plough  ’64)  (Marilyn  C.  X  La  Paloma)  A  very  exciting  new 
orange-apricot  blend.  The  pink  standards  shade  to  orange  at  the  edges  and 
the  flaring  falls  have  a  pink  center  with  an  orange  border,  and  sport  a  bright 
tangerine  beard.  Very  showy. 

Some  of  the  other  pinks  that  we  saw  performing  well  this  year  were 
Raspberry  Rapture,  Fair  Luzon,  Pink  Torch,  May  Hall,  Flippancy, 
Bon  Bon  Pink,  Garden  Party,  Jacqueline  K.,  Apple  Valley,  Sorority 
Girl,  Cherry  Pink,  One  Desire,  and  Esther  Fay. 
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BROWN  AND  TAN 

Gingersnap  (Schreiner  ’65)  (Brass  Accents  X  Dark  Chocolate)  To 
us  this  was  a  very  exciting  iris.  The  ginger-brown  color  gives  a  fine  effect; 
the  form  is  good,  and  we  saw  this  iris  demonstrating  its  ability  to  stand  up 
to  high  winds  and  very  unfavorable  weather. 

Brown  Sugar  (Doerfler  ’61)  ((Rocket  x  Ola  Kala)  X  (Orelio))  A 
well-formed  golden-brown  flower  of  good  substance  and  fine  branching. 

Lunar  Fire  (Hall  ’63)  (From  two  yellow  seedlings  from  Hall’s  pink 
breeding)  A  big,  flaring  amber  flower  of  excellent  substance  that  has  a 
velvety  texture  to  the  falls.  It  is  accented  by  a  brilliant  red  beard. 

Bronze  Bell  (Schreiner  ’57)  (Copper  Medallion  X  Inca  Chief)  An 
older  copper-brown  that  is  consistently  good  around  here. 

Copperopolis  (Babson  ’60)  ((Mexico  x  Sultan’s  Robe)  X  (Sultan’s 
Robe  x  Remembrance  ) )  X  (  Cordovan  )  A  large,  well-formed  coppery  brown 
flower  with  closed  standards  and  semi-flaring  falls.  This  has  been  a  good 
performer  here. 

PLICATA 

Ribbon  Round  (Tompkins  ’63)  (Crown  Point  X  Caroline  Jane)  A 
fine  big  blue-and-white  plicata.  The  form  and  substance  are  fine  and  the 
clean  blue  border  pattern  is  notable  for  the  clarity  of  its  color  and  the 
neatness  of  its  application.  The  stalks  are  tall  and  strong  and  the  branching  is 
excellent.  This  should  help  in  breeding  fine  plicatas,  blues,  and  whites. 

Mineral  King  (Gibson  ’65)  (Copper  Halo  X  Flashing  Gem)  This  is 
another  grand  cream-and-copper  plicata  from  the  Gibson  breeding.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  well  formed  and  substanced.  The  pattern  and  color 
are  charming.  Excellent  all  around. 

Mad  Maid  (Gibson  ’66)  Another  big  fine  brown-and-white  plicata.  To 
us  it  was  more  of  a  tan  than  Mineral  King.  This  is  a  charming  plicata  that 
should  be  a  popular  introduction. 

Siva  Siva  (Gibson  ’63)  (My  Honeycomb  X  sdlg.)  Tight  golden  standards 
marked  with  cinnamon-brown,  and  flaring  white  falls  with  a  heavy  brown 
border. 

Jet  Fire  (Tompkins  ’64)  ((Rosy  Veil  x  Starkist)  X  (Tropic  an  a  x  Rim- 
fire))  A  real  red-and-white  plicata.  The  tight  standards  are  red  and  the 
semi-flaring  falls  are  white  bordered  in  red.  The  branching  is  good;  the 
stalks  are  tall  and  strong. 

Valse  Petite  (Tompkins  ’66)  (Dale  Dennis  X  Echoette)  A  fine  new 
border  iris  in  the  plicata  pattern.  The  snowy  white  petals  have  a  clean  neat 
orchid  stitching  around  the  edge.  A  most  excellent  flower  and  so  very  trim 
and  finished  in  appearance. 

Spice  Island  (Plough  ’62)  ((Late  Sunset  x  Tieton)  X  (Elsa  Sass  x 
Firecracker))  X  (Bazaar)  Here  we  have  living  proof  that  some  of  the 
old  timers  can  help  produce  a  truly  excellent  modern  iris.  The  tight  standards 
are  almost  solid  garnet-red  and  the  same  color  heavily  patterns  the  creamy 
white  falls.  A  good  performer  and  a  really  showy  iris. 

Some  other  good  plicatas  that  we  noticed  were  Wild  Ginger,  Blue  Tattoo, 
Easter  Parade,  Dancer’s  Veil,  Dream  Spun,  and  High  Voltage. 
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BLENDS ,  VARIEGATAS,  FANCIES,  ETC . 

Nashborough  (Wills  ’57)  Tall  and  well-branched  stalks  carry  excellently 
formed  and  strongly  substanced  flowers.  The  gold  standards  are  clean  and 
the  red  falls  have  great  depth  of  color. 

Fire  Chief  (Galyon  ’59)  (Gypsy  X  Louise  Blake)  This,  with  Nash¬ 
borough,  comprise  the  best  two  varieties  we  have  seen.  Not  new,  but  still  a 
standard  of  excellence. 

Miss  Indiana  (P.  Cook  ’61)  (21155  sdlg.  X  Whole  Cloth)  Blue-white 
standards  tightly  closed,  and  flaring  medium  blue  falls  give  a  spectacular 
effect.  Along  with  Whole  Cloth,  this  iris  tends  to  give  clarity  of  coloring 
to  its  blue  seedlings. 

Song  of  Samoa  (Framke  ’65)  ( (  (Ustinuf  x  Ahoy)  X  (High  Barbaree)  ) 
X  (Anthem)))  X  (Brigadoon)  An  interesting  blend  of  fuchsia,  purple, 
and  red.  This  is  a  big  flower  and  has  a  velvety  texture. 

Bon  Vivant  (Plough  ’63)  (Pansy  Face  X  Melodrama)  Buff  standards 
and  reddish  violet  falls.  The  flowers  seem  dusted  with  silver. 

SPURIA  AND  SIBERIAN  IRIS 

These  fine  irises  are  not  yet  widely  grown  in  this  region,  but  we  did  see 
some  nice  ones  and  would  like  to  give  them  some  mention. 

Crystal  Clear  A  graceful  and  beautiful  white  Siberian. 

Summer  Skies  We  like  this  light  blue-and- white  Siberian.  An  especially 
good  performer. 

Tycoon  A  big  dark  blue  Siberian  that  is  most  exciting. 

Zest  A  large  deep  blue  Siberian. 

Frances  Johnston’s  seedling.  A  bigger  and  bluer  seedling  in  the  same  color 
class  as  Zest. 

Sailor’s  Delight  This  Siberian  is  a  big  medium  blue  with  a  white  blaze. 
A  good  performer. 

Mandy  Morse  (Dorothy  Spofford)  A  fine  medium  blue  with  a  rather  small 
white  blaze. 

Royal  Herald  This  is  a  big  dark  blue-violet  Siberian  with  very  clean 
hafts. 

Mildred  Peck  (Spofford)  Not  yet  introduced.  This  big  pink  Siberian  is, 
in  our  opinion,  worthy  of  introduction. 

White  Swirl  (Cassebeer  ’57)  This  is  perhaps  the  outstanding  white 
among  all  Siberian  irises,  in  every  way  superb  and  well  worth  a  place  in  any 
iris  garden. 

Wadi  Zem  Zem  A  big,  intensely  yellow  spuria  that  fully  deserves  its  high 
rating. 

Fifth  Symphony  A  big  yellow-and-brown  blend  spuria  that  does  well 
for  us. 

Bronzpur  An  olive-bronze  spuria.  It  is  big  and  a  vigorous  grower. 


SEE  YOU  IN  DENVER  IN  '67 
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The  AIS  1966  Convention 
Gardens 


By  a  Budding  Reporter 

Five  years  ago  when  the  convention  came  to  our  neighboring  Region  19, 
we  had  mostly  buds  at  convention  time.  This  year  after  five  normal  seasons, 
we  again  had  mostly  buds.  Luckily  the  convention  committee  had  foreseen 
this  and  selected  a  period  a  few  days  past  normal  peak.  As  a  result  by  the 
time  the  convention  was  over,  we  all  got  to  see  some  lovely  new  irises.  At 
our  first  stop  at  Catherine  Smith’s  lovely  garden  on  Staten  Island  most  of 
the  tall  bearded  were  not  yet  in  bloom,  but  a  lovely  miniature  dwarf  #61-1 
from  Joe  Gatty  was  seen  in  pure  white  with  a  big  blue  spot  and  the  Smith’s 
own  intermediate  lavender  Pink  Ruffles  was  close  to  the  patio,  a  nice  spot 
to  stop.  I  looked  in  vain  for  Hilary,  a  fine  purple  amoena,  and  Paradox,  a 
ruffled  Mystic  Melody  type,  which  were  still  in  tight  bud;  but  Fay’s  new 
Golden  Plunder  had  just  started  to  bloom  and  its  top  flower  was  very 
beautiful  on  a  perfectly  wide  branched  stem.  Sumi  San,  Catherine’s  lovely 
yellow  successor  to  Golden  Hawk,  and  Sun  Valley  were  showing  buds  and 
made  fine  clumps  of  yellow.  Moon  River  was  another  bright  yellow  from 
Neva  Sexton,  who  won  the  Dykes  with  Pacific  Panorama.  It  had  a  fine 
branched  stalk  and  many  buds.  There  were  also  lovely  azaleas,  tree  peonies, 
and  rhododendrons  which  flower  with  the  irises  and  always  make  this  garden 
a  pleasing  patch  of  color,  with  tall  evergreens  as  a  backdrop. 

Our  next  day’s  tour  started  at  the  Hoffmeisters’  in  Westwood,  New  Jersey. 
This  is  a  lovely  garden  not  far  from  the  Rockland  County,  New  York  State 
line.  Here  we  saw  Bennett  Jones’  new  border  bearded,  Crystal  Bay,  in 
Emma  Cook  colors  in  full  bloom.  Keith  Keppel’s  wide,  deep  red  Nineveh, 
with  that  onco  look  was  grand.  Bill  Schortman’s  new  Echo  One  attracted 
lots  of  camera  bugs.  It  has  domed  yellow  standards  and  fancy  yellow  plicata 
edges  on  the  white  ground  and  flaring  falls.  A  fine,  wide,  ruffled,  new  blue, 
Brave  Viking,  by  Georgia  Hinkle,  also  did  well  here.  In  this  garden  I  found 
a  big,  ruffled,  flaring  true  brown,  Showmaster,  a  new  one  from  Herman 
Selle  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  There  were  two  Schreiner  irises  which  attracted 
lots  of  attention.  The  first  was  a  big  red  with  the  military  bearing  of 
Frontier  Marshall.  The  second  was  a  blue  plicata  with  fine  branching 
called  Blue  Petticoats.  When  the  ruffled  flowers  first  open,  the  edges  of 
the  falls  remain  folded  and  not  fully  open.  I  later  found  a  fully-opened 
flower  in  another  garden  that  showed  the  fine  blue-stippled  edge  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide  to  good  advantage.  It  is  much  more  flaring  than 
Rococo,  and  not  quite  as  large,  but  better  in  most  other  respects,  in  my 
opinion.  Another  iris  in  full  bloom  I  have  always  liked  is  the  apricot  inter¬ 
mediate,  Lillipinkput.  When  its  first  flowers  open,  it  is  a  carpet  of  apricot. 
Unfortunately,  the  faded  first  blooms  mar  the  second  flowers  down  on  the 
stalk,  but  a  moment’s  cleanup  will  remedy  this  and  make  the  clump  like  new. 
This  can  be  repeated  for  the  third  time  a  few  days  later.  Some  may  object 
to  the  need  to  do  this  to  show  the  flower  to  the  best  advantage,  but  I 
usually  spend  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the  morning  at  TB  blooming  time 
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doing  this,  and  so  doing  it  a  little  earlier  in  the  season  does  not  seem  un¬ 
natural.  Another  fine  IB  plant  that  always  has  the  stillest  green  foliage  and 
loveliest  yellow  raffled  flowers  above  it  is  Barbi  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph.  This 
has  long  been  one  of  my  favorites,  and  it  was  nice  to  see  it  growing  well 
here,  too. 

We  then  moved  on  to  the  Charles  Gray  garden  in  Montvale.  It  was  well 
groomed,  but  unfortunately  not  quite  ready  to  show  its  bloom  when  we 
arrived.  Campus  Flirt,  a  pink  bearded  amoena,  and  K-52  (Dr.  Knocke),  a 
big  blue  bearded,  blue-violet  plicata  with  fine  branching  and  a  wide  edge 
of  color  around  the  pure  white  falls,  were  two  I  made  special  note  of  here. 

After  crossing  the  New  York  State  line,  we  went  on  to  Nyack  where  we 
met  a  Memorial  Day  parade.  We  detoured  via  some  lovely  back  roads,  and 
soon  were  at  Fred  and  Marcia  Cassebeer  s,  which  many  ESIS  members  know 
as  one  of  the  finest  iris  gardens  in  our  region.  Here  again  we  were  too  early, 
but  Lime  Ripples  and  Drummer  Boy,  two  fine  IBs,  were  doing  very  well. 
Fred’s  new  Sugar  Pie,  a  BB  in  pure  pink,  is  a  fine  addition.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  a  nice  stalk  of  Chipper,  Ruth  Stephenson’s  recent  yellow  introduction 
with  candelabra  branching,  ready  to  pop.  Fred’s  Helen  Hayes,  a  fine 
white,  is  another  one  to  note.  Schreiner’s  bold  red-violet  edged  plicata, 
Crinoline,  was  striking.  Alta  Brown’s  Dark  Eden  (a  miniature  Edenite) 
and  Spring  Fairy  in  white  and  yellow  were  very  pretty.  Up  near  the  house 
Fred  has  a  new  Siberian  seedling  we  will  be  seeing  more  of,  I  am  sure.  It  is 
#939,  and  is  a  flower  in  the  form  of  Violet  Flare,  but  with  definite  blue 
tones.  Over  in  the  seedling  bed  Fred  had  picked  out  three  more  different 
new  Siberians  for  further  evaluation. 

From  the  Cassebeer  garden  we  went  across  the  Tappen  Zee  Bridge,  and 
had  a  perfect  view  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Palisades  (from  the  high  vantage 
point  of  a  bus  seat  one  can  see  unobstructed  by  guard  rails).  Once  on  the 
other  side  we  were  in  Tarrytown  of  Washington  Irving  fame,  but  our 
destination  was  Patricia  Murphy’s  famous  Candlelight  Restaurant  in  White 
Plains,  where  we  enjoyed  a  very  fine  lunch.  It  was  a  bit  on  the  heavy  side, 
so  most  of  the  AIS  Convention  bus  riders  took  an  afternoon  siesta  as  we  went 
on  to  Fred  Knocke’s  lovely  garden  in  Readington,  New  Jersey. 

The  first  glimpse  of  five  or  six  rows  of  iris  clumps  along  a  post  and  rail 
fence  at  least  100  feet  long  is  quite  a  sight.  When  you  get  closer  and  find 
several  rows  of  irises  on  the  other  side  and  long  rows  of  seedlings,  you  know 
why  this  garden  was  selected  by  the  convention  committee  to  have  at  least 
one  of  each  convention  "guest.”  The  first  iris  I  saw  was  a  smooth  blue  with 
matching  beard,  very  reminiscent  of  Blue  Flute,  but  taller.  It  was  Opal 
Brown’s  new  Silver  Trail.  Her  husband,  Tom,  has  a  big,  wide  white  ground 
plicata  with  an  eighth  inch  deep  blue  edge,  Hawaiian  Holiday.  Babson’s 
Commentary  is  a  beautiful  blend  of  buff,  lavender  and  brown.  Jack  Durrance 
had  several  fine  blue-white  seedlings  with  blue  (D-63-3)  and  brownish-green 
(D-6415)  beards.  Myrtle  Wolff  has  a  lovely  pair  of  BBs,  Debbie  Ann  in 
white  and  Timmie  Too  in  violet,  both  with  nice  blue  beards.  Art  Watkins 
has  named  a  light  blue  iris  with  a  blue  beard,  Brother  Ed,  and  I  was 
looking  for  it  here.  I  found  one  lovely  flower  on  a  short  first-year  plant 
tucked  away  behind  the  fence.  A  tall  orange  from  Orville  Fay,  Radiant 
Light,  was  in  glowing  bud.  I  had  to  come  back  for  a  return  trip  to  see  it. 
I  have  been  interested  in  a  reverse  bicolor  of  the  Whole  Cloth  pattern, 
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and  found  Steve  Varner’s  new  Avis  filled  the  bill.  It  has  size  and  contrast 
in  big,  tailored  flowers.  Jess  Wills  has  a  nice  red  bitone  called  Natchez 
Trace.  In  ruffled  Whole  Cloth  pattern,  Keith  Keppel’s  new  Diplomacy 
was  impressive.  It  has  unusual  square-cut  standards  which  make  it  distinct, 
but  nevertheless  attractive.  Moldovan’s  Mulberry  Wine  is  well  described 
by  the  name;  it  has  a  lacy  edge  and  seven  buds  on  well-branched  stalks. 
Another  iris  with  the  perfect  name  was  Noyd’s  Fluted  Lime,  which  was 
just  that  with  matching  beard.  Bennett  Jones,  who  is  well  known  for  his 
dwarf  and  median  work,  has  a  lovely  tangerine-bearded  white,  #604-1,  that 
attracted  many.  Jeanette  Nelson’s  new  Modern  Trend  makes  a  fine  red- 
lavender  amoena.  Plough’s  Milestone  was  a  symphony  of  purple  and  gold. 
I  have  always  thought  that  Whole  Cloth  in  a  border  height  would  be 
welcome  for  the  front  of  the  garden,  and  in  Tim  Craig’s  Jackpot  we  have  it. 
Nearby  was  a  lovely,  smooth  blue,  Blue  Leather,  from  father,  Tom  Craig. 
Also,  from  the  same  hybridizer  is  Xmas  Fires,  a  red  with  lots  of  carrying 
power.  When  the  bus  whistles  blew,  it  was  hard  to  climb  aboard.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  I  did  not  get  to  tour  the  gardens  on  the  third  day,  but  Presby 
Gardens  is  one  of  those  places  every  iris  lover  must  see  at  least  once,  and 
preferably  many  more  times. 

That  evening  I  got  back  to  the  convention  just  in  time  to  hear  Bill 
Bledsoe  and  Dr.  William  McGavey  expound  on  garden  judging  “do’s  and 
don’ts,”  and  heard  about  several  new  irises  at  the  garden  of  Sandy  and 
Betty  Wood  over  in  New  Providence.  So,  I  got  up  early  and  drove  over  to 
see  them  the  next  morning.  The  first  and  most  unusual  iris  I  saw  there  was 
Maynard  Knopf’s  Hi  Value.  This  is  a  ruffled  and  flaring  creamy-pink  with  a 
pink  (not  tangerine)  beard.  Nearby  Denver  Mint,  a  very  ruffled,  beigy- 
yellow,  and  Craftsman,  a  deep  yellow  with  a  white  blaze  and  orange 
beard,  were  very  fine  flowers  from  the  same  hybridizer.  Here  we  saw  Dr. 
Knocke’s  Skydiva  blooming  with  four  open  flowers  on  a  superb  stalk.  It 
had  seventeen  buds  on  it.  No  wonder  it  later  won  the  new  President’s  Cup 
award.  Visiting  Nurse,  a  ruffled  amoena  also  by  Knocke,  was  impressive. 
Brizendine’s  Royalaire  made  a  blazing  clump  of  golden  brown,  a  shade 
deeper  than  Olympic  Torch.  And,  nearby  Brizendine’s  very  ruffled, 
tangerine-bearded  white  with  a  lacy  edge,  Ruffled  Valentine,  was  most 
impressive.  Schreiner’s  Gypsy  Jewels,  a  fine  red,  and  Stepping  Out,  a  very 
clean,  dark  violet-edged  white  ground  plicata,  justified  their  catalog  de¬ 
scriptions.  Also,  in  this  garden  was  a  stunning  clump  of  a  new  white  with 
yellow  hafts  and  heavy  ruffled  domed  standards  and  flaring  falls,  with  the 
appropriate  name  Angel  Bright.  It  was  originated  by  Clara  Rees,  who 
first  won  fame  with  Snow  Flurry. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Mel  Leavitt’s  garden  in  Whitehorse,  New  Jersey. 
The  garden  was  near  peak  bloom,  and  Bristol  Gem,  Mel’s  own,  was  easily 
the  largest  blue  at  the  convention.  It  is  a  tailored  flower  about  the  same 
hue  as  Blue  Rhythm,  and  had  excellent  branching.  Dave  Hall’s  Mauve 
Mink  was  very  fine  in  orchid-pink.  Catherine  Smith’s  Sarah  Averell  made 
a  nice  clump  of  lemon-yellow.  I  was  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Judy’s  Earlybird 
grown  well.  It  is  a  dark  red  with  a  bright  glow  and  well  branched.  But, 
the  real  eyecatcher  was  a  clump  of  Stepping  Out  with  about  ten  open 
flowers.  This  was  the  one  that  won  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup  as  the 
favorite  iris  grown  by  a  hybridizer  outside  of  the  local  region. 
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On  to  the  Knockes’  for  another  look,  and  something  new  for  iris  con¬ 
ventions,  a  horse  show  by  Mrs.  Knocke  and  her  daughter,  after  a  delightful 
cook-out  with  fresh  corn  on  the  cob  in  June.  This  time  Hooker’s  Grace 
and  Symmetry,  a  well-branched  pink  with  a  white  blaze  at  the  haft  and  a 
nice  tangerine  beard,  caught  my  eye.  Melba  Hamblen’s  Royal  Gold  was 
the  best  yellow  to  date,  not  as  ruffled  as  Schortman’s  Fluted  Gold  and  not 
as  lacy  as  Plough’s  Sunsite,  but  the  best  all  around  in  my  opinion.  Joe 
Ghio’s  Mahalo  with  silvery-blue  standards  and  tokay-grape  falls  in  Melo¬ 
drama  form  was  impressive.  Also,  his  ruffled  Whole  Cloth  type,  named 
Mount  Eden,  was  very  fine.  I  saw  a  tremendous  row  of  Cross  Country 
about  four  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long  just  beginning  to  show  bud.  What 
a  sight  that  must  be  in  full  bloom.  Dr.  Knocke  has  many  impressive  seedlings. 
K-52,  a  purple  plicata  with  deep  purple  styles  and  beard;  K-71,  a  bright 
blend;  K-90,  a  cross  of  Skydiva  X  Visiting  Nurse,  seemed  to  have  captured 
the  best  of  both  parents;  K-58,  a  nice  big  brown  bitone,  were  a  few  I  really 
liked.  And  then  we  stopped  to  admire  the  horses  and  the  horsemanship 
before  heading  home. 

Iris — from  the  Ground  up 

or 

‘  Dig  That  Iris  Bed” 

Arnold  Peterson 

Farm  and  Garden  Service  Director ,  WOW  TV 

A  horticulturist  friend  of  mine,  when  he  gets  the  complaint  “Nothing  will 
grow  in  our  yard”  always  says,  “Plant  iris;  they’ll  grow  anywhere!” 

His  confidence  and  optimism  are  well  placed.  If  you  doubt  it,  then  take  a 
look  at  two  facts. 

First,  an  extract  from  a  scientific  paper  on  pH  requirements:  A  neutral  soil 
(neither  acid  nor  alkaline)  has  a  pH  of  7.  In  a  table  of  51  crops,  trees,  and 
ornamentals,  the  iris  has  the  widest  suitable  pH  range  of  the  lot— 5.0  to  7.5— 
an  almost  unbelievable  set  of  extremes. 

Second,  the  iris  can  be  a  lesson  in  geography.  There  are  at  least  140  species 
spread  across  Europe,  Asia,  Northern  Africa  and  North  America— they  extend 
as  far  north  as  Alaska  on  our  continent.  Irises  grow  in  sterile,  stony  soils  and 
hot,  dry  soils— still  others  thrive  in  rice  paddies. 

The  foregoing  is  written  for  those  of  you  who  have  luckless  gardener  friends 
whose  hope  is  to  raise  a  respectable-looking  flower.  The  beloved  iris  is  a  sure 
“in”  to  the  Green  Thumb  and  the  Dirty  Fingernail  Crowd. 

This  is  written,  however,  for  those  of  you  who  would  like  to  furnish  the 
best  possible  soil  situation  for  growing  iris.  Our  approach  will  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  homemaker  who,  fed  up  with  box  cakes,  decides  to  bake  one  made 
“from  scratch.” 

If  you  could  really  start  “from  scratch,”  you  would  do  well  to  put  your  iris 
bed  in  a  field  that  had  a  history  of  growing  good  crops  of  com.  The  Sass 
family  of  Omaha  and  Bennington,  Nebraska,  winners  of  four  Dykes  medals, 
grew  their  irises  on  just  such  good  farm  land.  Most  of  us,  however,  must  accept 
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a  lot  on  which  a  house  has  been  placed  and  where  at  least  part  of  the  soil  has 
been  disturbed— top  soil  buried,  subsoil  dumped  on  top— basement  excavations 
spread  across  the  entire  yard. 

If  you  have  a  sizeable  area  of  undisturbed  soil  in  your  lot,  plant  your 
irises  there.  Before  you  plant  though,  there  are  some  things  you  can  do  to  make 
the  soil  in  it  nearly  ideal.  Get  a  soil  test.  Call  or  write  to  the  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service.  The  man  in  charge  is  sometimes  called  a  County 
Agent,  sometimes  an  Extension  Director,  or  sometimes  the  Agent  in  Charge. 
If  you  have  trouble  finding  the  County  Agent’s  office,  call  your  county  court¬ 
house.  Oftentimes  his  office  is  located  there,  and  if  not,  they  can  tell  you 
where  it  is.  In  any  event,  he  is  your  connection  with  the  soils  department  of 
your  college  of  agriculture.  Through  him,  for  a  modest  charge,  you  can  get 
an  analysis  of  your  soil  and  its  needs.  There  are  also  many  fine  private  soil 
testing  laboratories  which  will  furnish  the  same  services  for  a  modest  cost. 

If  your  soil  has  a  pH  of  6.5  to  7.0,  you  have  a  nearly  ideal  soil  for  the 
major  types  of  iris.  It’s  ideal  in  another  way,  too.  In  this  pH  range,  plant 
nutrients  in  the  soil  can  be  used  by  plants.  If  the  soil  is  too  acid  or  too  alka¬ 
line,  the  plant  nutrients  become  tied  up  chemically  and  unavailable.  If  your 
soil  analysis  further  shows  that  there  are  adequate  supplies  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potassium,  go  ahead  and  plant  your  irises.  All  signs  are  “Go” 
and  the  situation  is  A-Okay. 

If  your  soil  analysis  shows  that  some  soil  correction  is  needed,  start  first  with 
pH,  since  this  is  the  slowest  to  take  effect. 

First  of  all,  use  only  the  amount  of  lime  recommended  to  bring  an  acid  soil 
up  to  the  proper  pH.  Overliming  will  tie  up  phosphorus  and  it  also  affects  the 
availability  of  some  of  the  trace  elements.  We  repeat;  do  not  overlime.  Use 
the  most  finely  ground  limestone  available.  The  best  material  of  all  is  finely 
ground  dolomitic  limestone,  where  all  will  pass  through  a  ten  mesh  screen 
and  at  least  one-half  will  pass  through  100  mesh  per  square  inch.  The  finer 
the  limestone  is  ground,  the  sooner  it  dissolves  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  soil. 

Now  to  the  recommendations  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium  in 
your  soil  analysis.  Unless  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  very  low  in  your  soil,  you 
can  pay  little  attention  to  it  for  irises.  Nitrogen  is  primarily  used  in  stems  and 
leaves  and  causes  excessive  growth  above  ground  in  iris.  Far  more  important  is 
phosphorus  which  is  used  by  the  plant  for  flowers  and  root  growth.  Potassium 
strengthens  the  plant  and  is  used  by  it  in  its  living  and  growing  process. 

The  simplest  and  best  way  to  add  these  elements  to  your  soil  is  to  use  a 
commercial  fertilizer  that  has  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  phosphorus  and 
potassium.  Such  a  formula  might  be  5-20-20  or  10-20-20,  remembering  that  the 
numbers  refer  to  percent— the  first  number  representing  nitrogen,  the  second 
phosphorus,  and  the  third  potash.  In  an  80  lb.  bag  of  5-20-20,  there  would  be 
4  lbs.  of  nitrogen  or  N,  16  lbs.  of  phosphorus  (P205),  and  16  lbs.  of  potash, 
expressed  as  (KsO).  Example:  80  lbs.  x  5%  =  4  lbs.  nitrogen.  If  your  recom¬ 
mendation  comes  to  you  from  the  soil  analysis  in  terms  of  1000  square  feet, 
you  will  have  very  little  trouble.  If  it  comes  in  terms  of  an  acre,  remember 
that  there  are  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre.  Cut  the  recommendation  down 
to  size  by  dividing  by  43.  Except  for  nitrogen,  the  fertilizers  we  have  been 
talking  about  will  remain  in  the  soil  for  2  to  3  years. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  adding  organic  matter  to  the  soil  and  I  do  not 
suggest  it.  Adding  organic  matter  to  soils  which  are  to  grow  irises  increases 
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the  danger  of  disease.  Manure  is  particularly  forbidden.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  the  Japanese  iris.  In  Japan  it  is  common  practice  to  use  manure  for  the 
iris  developed  and  grown  there— this  type  can  also  use  abundant  moisture.  It  is 
well  to  recall  here  that  the  root  system  of  the  Japanese  iris  is  entirely  different 
from  the  bearded  iris.  If  a  soil  seems  to  need  organic  matter  and  you  are 
starting  “from  scratch,”  you  might  use  an  annual  clover  such  as  Hubam  a  year 
before,  or  regular  sweet  clover— a  biennial,  two  years  before  planting.  The 
roots  will  penetrate  the  soil  deeply,  particularly  in  the  case  of  biennial  clover. 
The  top  growth  should  be  removed.  The  roots  will  decompose  in  the  soil, 
adding  organic  matter  and  opening  the  soil.  Few  soils  will  need  such  treatment. 

Lastly,  the  ideal  iris  bed  should  be  spaded  deeply,  as  much  as  8  to  10 
inches.  This  will  be  an  ideal  time  to  work  the  lime  and  fertilizers  into  the 
soil  where  they  will  be  ready  to  feed  your  irises  as  soon  as  they  take  root. 
Your  County  Agent  will  know  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  trace  minerals  being 
absent— if  they  are  absent,  they  can  be  added  just  ahead  of  spading. 

The  bearded  iris  does  not  like  wet  feet.  If  this  is  to  be  a  problem,  there 
is  an  answer.  Raise  the  bed  by  digging  ditches  through  and  around  the  iris 
garden.  Here  again,  the  ideal  time  to  do  it  is  before  planting. 

And  that  June,  as  your  irises  put  up  their  velvet  fragile  bloom,  remember 
that  those  whose  eyes  were  made  for  seeing  have  loved  the  iris  for  centuries. 

At  the  Species  Level 

Roy  Davidson 

By  the  time  this  is  in  print  it  is  highly  likely  that  some  definite  steps  will 
have  been  taken  toward  formulating  an  organization  to  implement  the 
interests  of  those  persons  who  enjoy  studying  and  growing  the  simple  iris 
species  of  Mother  Nature.  At  the  moment  the  ground  is  being  laid  for  a 
Committee  for  Species  to  function  under  the  administration  and  bylaws  of 
the  American  Iris  Society,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

This  is  at  this  time,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  an  actively  interested 
group  whose  only  contact  has  been  through  the  robins  of  the  Species  and 
Natives  Division;  and  though  this  contact  was  rather  limited  by  the  small 
scope  of  each  robin,  it  has  grown  into  a  well-numbered  group.  What  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  organization  is  not  only  coordination  of  individual 
interests  with  those  of  others  outside  their  robin  families,  but  an  expanded 
facility  for  disbursement  of  informative  library  material  and  the  establishing 
for  all  AIS  members  of  a  central  seed  exchange,  one  similar  to  that  operated 
by  the  British  Iris  Society  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  need  for  a  seed  exchange  has  long  been  felt  by  many.  The  limits  of 
interest  in  the  seed  boxes  circulated  annually  in  each  of  the  species  robins 
were  soon  met  and  exhausted,  simply  because  there  was  no  feasible  means  of 
interrelating  the  routes  of  all  the  seed  boxes  in  circulation.  The  formation 
of  a  species  organization  will  provide  the  means  of  expanding  this  exchange 
of  valuable  seeds,  not  only  to  other  robin  members,  but  to  all  members  of 
the  Society.  At  the  end  of  their  routes  these  seed  boxes  have  annually 
accumulated  a  surplus  of  iris  seeds  such  as  has  been  seldom,  if  ever,  cataloged 
by  any  supplier  in  this  country.  It  has  been  truly  regrettable  that  no  means 
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heretofore  has  afforded  making  this  surplus  of  riches  available  to  those  who 
might  have  had  the  greatest  use  for  them. 

An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  keep  members  informed  of  sources  of 
unusual  and  rarely  cataloged  plants,  those  which  are  not  easily  grown  from 
seed.  These  may  be  wide-cross  hybrids  or  selected  clones  of  species,  named 
and  registered.  A  list  from  Seattle  this  year  includes  no  less  than  three  newly 
registered  hybrids  from  the  wide  breeding  of  Californicae  and  Sibiricae 
Apogons.  Leona  Mahood  offers  Fair  Colleen,  and  Jean  Witt  offers  Swirling 
Mist  and  Camouflage. 

These  wide  hybrids  are  of  the  same  line  of  derivation  as  the  famous 
Margot  Holmes,  which  went  from  the  seed  bed  in  the  Perry  nursery  to 
win  not  only  the  English  Dykes  Medal  for  1927  but  also  the  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Iris  Society  and  the  Award  of  Merit  of  the  Royal  Horticulture  Society, 
all  in  the  same  year.  From  a  single  plant  it  has  been  clonally  propogated  to 
be  sent  around  the  world  and  back  again  to  British  soil,  and  remains  today 
undiminished  in  strength  and  beauty,  surely  a  fine  example  of  hybrid  vigor. 
These  new  ones  have  been  tested  and  observed  several  seasons  and  under 
varying  conditions.  They  may  prove  to  bring  some  of  the  dainty  charm  of 
the  Western  American  irises  to  gardens  where  those  are  not  to  be  easily 
grown.  Dr.  Lee  Lenz’s  Royal  Californian  probably  represents  the  epitome 
seen  so  far  in  this  line  of  breeding  endeavor;  but  since,  as  far  as  is  known, 
it  does  not  exist  today,  the  possibility  of  someone’s  recreating  or  even 
“bettering”  it  is  incentive  to  the  pollen-daubers  through  selecting  only  the 
most  superior  of  parent  stocks.  Since  all  or  most  of  the  Fk  of  these  crosses 
have  been  sterile  so  far  and  chances  for  a  winner  are  a  “one-shot  deal,” 
selection  of  parents  is  all  important. 

There  are  a  few  registrations  each  year  within  Californicae— the  Pacificas; 
some  of  them  are  introduced,  never  to  be  offered  again.  It  is  good  news, 
therefore,  to  find  a  quite  extensive  list  from  an  Oregon  nursery  offering  a 
number  of  the  Pacificas  of  bygone  years  from  Nies,  Luhrsons,  Walker  and 
Lenz.  Some  are  as  yet  in  short  supply,  but  there  is  promise  of  expanding 
the  list  if  the  demand  warrants  it.  Two  of  Lenz’s  most  recent  registrations 
are  offered  by  a  Southern  California  nurseryman,  who  introduced  them  this 
year.  These  are  the  two  yellows  obtained  by  breeding  Iris  bracteata  into  a 
long  line  of  innominata-douglasiana  derived  beauties;  size,  vigor  and  florif- 
erousness  resulted,  in  addition  to  the  golden  yellow  so  prized  in  the  species 
innominata.  These  will  be  in  much  demand,  and  as  a  result  in  short  supply 
for  a  season  or  so. 

From  time  to  time  important  new  papers  and  articles  pertinent  to  the 
study  of  iris  species  appear  in  periodicals  and  publications  as  well  as  in  books. 
These  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  membership.  It  is  inevitable 
that  the  AIS  membership  will  be  brought  into  closer  harmony  with  members 
of  the  BIS  and  other  plant  societies  around  the  globe  through  our  awakened 
interest  in  the  species  of  iris. 

PLANT  SOURCES 

Californicae— Siskiyou  Rare  Plant  Nursery 
522  Franquette  St. 

Medford,  Oregon 
Lenz  yellows— Jack  McCaskill 

25  South  Michillinda 
Pasadena,  California 
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Two  National  Officers  Of  the  American 
Iris  Society  Present  for  Outstanding 
Region  IV  Annual  Meeting 

James  M.  Aultz 

Region  lV’s  finest  annual  meeting  to  date  was  held  in  North  Carolina  this 
May.  Having  two  national  officers  of  the  American  Iris  Society  with  us  on  this 
occasion  made  it  an  especially  memorable  one. 

Mr.  William  Bledsoe,  Vice-President  of  our  Society  and  Editor  of  the  new 
Judges’  Handbook,  was  in  Greensboro  on  Friday,  May  6,  to  act  as  instructor 
of  our  Judges  Training  School.  It  was  a  great  honor  for  us  to  have  Mr.  Hubert 
Fischer,  President  of  our  American  Iris  Society,  as  the  guest  speaker  at  our 
banquet  on  Saturday  evening,  May  7.  Many  of  us  who  were  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Society  in  Newark  came  to  know  these  two 
important  officers  during  the  time  they  were  with  us. 

Beginning  with  the  Judges  Training  School  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Friday  morning, 
the  full  schedule  of  events  included  an  Early  Arrivals  Dutch  Treat  Dinner  and 
a  reception  that  evening  at  Towne  House.  Following  completion  of  registra¬ 
tions  on  Saturday  morning,  busses  departed  for  the  first  of  three  fine  garden 
tours.  After  luncheon  at  Calvary  Methodist  Church,  four  more  outstanding 
gardens  in  the  Greensboro  area  were  visited.  On  Sunday,  May  8,  a  caravan 
was  formed  to  visit  the  garden  of  the  late  Mrs.  L.  E.  Stadler,  whose  popular 
Fannies  Chatter  was  featured  in  past  issues  of  Region  IV  NEWSCAST. 

Claude  C.  O’Brien,  chairman  on  arrangements,  omitted  nothing  that  might 
have  improved  our  annual  meeting.  We  were  pleased  to  note  that  our  two 
special  guests  certainly  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  very  much.  Mr.  Bledsoe 
commented  that  he  would  like  to  bottle  our  enthusiasm  for  distribution  to 
other  Regions,  while  Mr.  Fischer  liked  our  spirit  of  informality  and  the  fact 
that  we  all  appear  to  get  along  so  well. 

After  the  banquet  on  Saturday  evening,  Mr.  Fischer  took  us  with  him  on 
“A  Look  Backward,”  and  in  this  delightful  speech  gave  us  a  glimpse  into  a 
long  life  always  tied  up  with  the  beauty  of  flowers.  A  gardener  from  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  Mr.  Fischer’s  charmingly-told  reminiscences  included  anecdotes 
of  forty-two  years  as  a  member  of  The  American  Iris  Society.  In  mentioning 
his  many  foreign  contacts,  Mr.  Fischer  commented  that,  in  recent  years,  he 
has  found  letters  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  especially  meaningful.  Not 
one  to  dwell  entirely  on  past  events  and  personalities,  Mr.  Fischer  spoke  of 
present  activities  and  aims  of  the  Society  as  well,  and  concluded  with  mention 
of  some  plans  and  possibilities  for  future  projects. 

This  abbreviated  account  includes  only  a  few  highlights  of  a  truly  pleasur¬ 
able  and  profitable  Region  IV  Annual  Meeting. 
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Report 
1st  International 


The  report  of  thirty-four  papers  from  the  iris  experts  of  the  world; 
contains  material  of  real  value  to  all  serious  students  of  irises.  This 
report  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  student  of  the  genus.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  chapters: 

The  Bulbous  and  Oncocyclus  Irises  of  the  Middle  East. 

Iris  Awards  and  Competitions  and  Their  Influence  on  Hybridizing. 
Are  Modem  Breeding  Methods  Speeding  Up  Genetical  Changes? 
The  Origin  of  Some  Garden  Irises  with  Large  Flowers. 

Iris  Colours  and  Pigments. 

Dormancy,  Germination,  and  Growth  Factors  of  Excised  Oncocyclus 
Embryos. 

A  Comparative  Report  of  the  Natural  Germination  of  Species  and 
Hybrid  Aril  Iris. 

The  Splendid  Irises  from  Palestine. 

The  Sibirica  Sub-Section. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Species  of  Iris  and  Their  Hybrids. 

Iris  Hunting  in  Asia  Minor. 

Well  Known  and  Less  Known  Iris  Species. 

Irises  in  Israel. 

Some  Forms  of  Iris  Pumila  Type  with  Variant  Colouring  of  the 
Flowers. 

Aril  Breeding— the  Future. 

Dwarf  Irises. 

Influence  of  Summer  Temperatures  on  Oncocyclus  Irises. 

The  Importance  of  the  Clarence  G.  White  Oncobreds  in  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  new  Arilbred  Irises. 

The  Irises  in  the  Wild  Flora  of  the  USSR  and  the  Work  Carried  Out 

on  Them. 
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f  the 

Symposium  on  Iris 

The  Evolution  of  the  Iris  Flower— in  Structure,  Biology  and  Origin. 
Storing  of  Oncocyclus  Irises  in  Israel. 

Irises  in  Flower  Arrangement. 

Iris  Kaempferi. 

Iris  Kaempferi  in  Japan. 

Lime  and  Drought-Resistant  Tetraploid  Iris  Kaempferi. 

Temperature  Treatment  of  Dutch  Iris  Bulbs  in  Relation  to  Their 
Development. 

Bulbous  Irises  in  England. 

Botanical  Species  of  Irises  in  the  Territory  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Contributions  to  a  Systematic  Description  of  the  Species  Iris  Reichen- 
bachii  Heuff  in  Romania. 

Trends  in  the  Breeding  of  Irises. 

The  Bibliography  of  Irises. 

The  Iris  in  Etruscan  and  Primitive  Christian  Art. 

The  Iris  Bud  Fly. 

Technical  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Iris  Growing  for  Perfumery. 
Iris  Species  in  the  Flora  of  the  Republic  of  Roumania. 

Colour  Photography  and  the  Iris. 

648  pages  .  .  .  34  illustrations , 

with  some  fascinating 
color  photographs  of  species . 

Because  of  an  error  in  number  shipped,  we  can  offer  while  they 
last  150  copies  for  $6.00  instead  of  the  prevailing  price  of  $10.00. 

Order  from 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  Secretary, 

American  Iris  Society, 

2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd., 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 
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Reportof  the 

1st  International  Symposium  on  Iris 


The  report  of  thirty-four  papers  from  the  iris  experts  of  the  world; 
contains  material  of  real  value  to  all  serious  students  of  irises.  This 
report  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  student  of  the  genus.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  chapters: 

The  Bulbous  and  Oncocyclus  Irises  of  the  Middle  East. 

Iris  Awards  and  Competitions  and  Their  Influence  on  Hybridizing. 

Are  Modern  Breeding  Methods  Speeding  Up  Genetical  Changes? 

The  Origin  of  Some  Garden  Irises  with  Large  Flowers. 

Iris  Colours  and  Pigments. 

Dormancy,  Germination,  and  Growth  Factors  of  Excised  Oncocyclus 
Embryos. 

A  Comparative  Report  of  the  Natural  Germination  of  Species  and 
Hybrid  Aril  Iris. 

The  Splendid  Irises  from  Palestine. 

The  Sibirica  Sub-Section. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Species  of  Iris  and  Their  Hybrids. 

Iris  Hunting  in  Asia  Minor. 

Well  Known  and  Less  Known  Iris  Species. 

Irises  in  Israel. 

Some  Forms  of  Iris  Pumila  Type  with  Variant  Colouring  of  the 
Flowers. 

Aril  Breeding— the  Future. 

Dwarf  Irises. 

Influence  of  Summer  Temperatures  on  Oncocyclus  Irises. 

The  Importance  of  the  Clarence  G.  White  Oncobreds  in  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  new  Arilbred  Irises. 

The  Irises  in  the  Wild  Flora  of  the  USSR  and  the  Work  Carried  Out 
on  Them. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Iris  Flower— in  Structure,  Biology  and  Origin. 
Storing  of  Oncocyclus  Irises  in  Israel. 

Irises  in  Flower  Arrangement. 

Iris  Kaempferi. 

Iris  Kaempferi  in  Japan. 

Lime  and  Drought-Resistant  Tetraploid  Iris  Kaempferi. 

Temperature  Treatment  of  Dutch  Iris  Bulbs  in  Relation  to  Their 
Development. 

Bulbous  Irises  in  England. 

Botanical  Species  of  Irises  in  the  Territory  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Contributions  to  a  Systematic  Description  of  the  Species  Iris  Reichen- 
hachii  Heuff  in  Romania. 

Trends  in  the  Breeding  of  Irises. 

The  Bibliography  of  Irises. 

The  Iris  in  Etruscan  and  Primitive  Christian  Art. 

The  Iris  Bud  Fly. 

Technical  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Iris  Growing  for  Perfumery. 
Iris  Species  in  the  Flora  of  the  Republic  of  Roumania. 

Colour  Photography  and  the  Iris. 

648  pages  ...  34  illustrations, 
with  some  fascinating 
color  photographs  of  species. 

Because  of  an  error  in  number  shipped,  we  can  offer  while  they 
last  150  copies  for  $6.00  instead  of  the  prevailing  price  of  $10.00. 

Order  from 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  Secretary, 

American  Iris  Society, 

2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd., 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 
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The  Germination  of  Two  Specific  Iris 
Crosses  under  Varying  Time, 
Temperature  and  Seed  Treatment 


Carl  J.  C.  Jorgensen 
Department  of  Horticulture 
Colorado  State  University 


Introduction 

Amateur  and  serious  iris  breeders  have  long  felt  the  need  for  increasing 
the  percentage  of  germination  of  iris  seed.  Low  germination  percentages 
plus  delayed  emergence  discourage  the  study  of  inheritance  of  such  genetic 
factors  as  color,  form,  time  of  bloom,  etc.  It  also  seriously  reduces  the 
chances  for  selection  of  superior  individuals  in  the  population  of  a  specific 
cross.  Thus  any  method  of  seed  treatment  that  would  permit  an  increase  in 
germination,  and  lessen  the  period  of  time  between  seed  harvest  and  seedling 
evaluation  would  be  of  value. 

An  excellent  review  of  factors  in  iris  seed  germination  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Kenneth  Kidd  in  the  April  1966  Bulletin.  His  discussion  and  bibliogra¬ 
phy  bring  up  to  date  the  knowledge  of  such  factors  as  water,  gasses,  tempera¬ 
ture  and  light  on  the  germination  of  iris  seed. 

While  it  is  possible  by  embryo  culture  to  obtain  virtually  100%  germination 
of  viable  seed,  this  method  is  time  consuming  and  requires  special  equipment 
and  techniques  usually  not  available  to  or  practiced  by  the  average  hy¬ 
bridizer.  Losses  of  tiny  plants  in  transplanting  to  soil  run  higher  than  with 
natural  seed  germination. 

Randolph  and  Cox  (1943)  in  their  chipped  seed  experiments  paved  the 
way  for  effective  increase  in  germination  of  iris  seed.  Modification  of  their 
methods  have  been  made  and  are  entirely  feasible  by  the  average  irisarian. 

This  report  is  one  of  a  series  that  will  appear  in  the  Bulletin.  It  is  one 
phase  of  a  study  made  at  Colorado  State  University  on  increasing  the 
germination  of  iris  seed  by  various  treatments. 

Materials,  Methods  and  Results 

The  author  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  large  number  of  seeds  of  specific 
crosses  from  various  cooperators  in  Region  20.  This  specific  experiment 
was  limited  to  two  tall  bearded  crosses.  One  was  Symphony  X  Indiglow; 
the  other,  Beth  Corey  X  Melodrama.  These  were  obtained  from  Mr. 
Jack  Riley,  Denver,  Colorado.  (See  page  83  April  1966  Bulletin.)  The 
seeds  were  received  August  29,  1965,  and  immediately  removed  from  the 
pods  and  placed  in  a  40°F  refrigerator  where  drying  occurred.  They  re¬ 
mained  at  40°F  until  planted.  Planting  took  place  on  September  7,  Septem- 
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ber  29,  October  7  and  October  21.  Each  planting  consisted  of  two  treatments. 
In  one  the  seed  was  left  whole;  in  the  other  the  seed  was  chipped,  exposing 
the  radicle  of  the  embryo.  Twenty-five  seeds  were  planted  per  pot.  Controls 
were  replicated  twice,  treatments  3  times.  The  pots  were  4"  clay  pots  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows:  After  covering  the  drainage  hole  with  a  piece  of  broken 
pot,  a  3"  layer  of  soil  (1/3  sand,  1/3  peat,  1/3  loam)  was  put  in  the  pot. 
Over  this,  a  ¥2"  layer  of  shredded  sphagnum  moss  was  firmly  packed. 
Sphagnum  moss  has  a  high  water-holding  capacity  and  when  freshly  shredded 
requires  repeated  waterings  before  complete  saturation  is  reached.  The 
seeds  were  then  scattered  over  this  thoroughly  soaked  sphagnum  layer.  The 
pot  was  then  filled  to  the  rim  with  more  shredded  sphagnum  and  this  layer 
thoroughly  soaked.  The  pots  were  placed  at  random  on  a  bench  in  the 
propagating  greenhouse.  This  greenhouse  is  of  standard  construction  and 
automatically  controlled.  Humidity  is  maintained  at  70%.  Daytime  tempera¬ 
tures  range  from  75°  to  80  °F  and  nighttime  temperatures  range  from 
65°  to  70°F.  The  pots  were  kept  moist  by  occasional  watering. 

A  weekly  count  of  seedling  emergence  was  taken.  Counts  on  selected 
dates  appear  in  Table  1.  On  November  20,  1965,  all  pots  were  transferred 
to  a  specially  prepared  bed  outdoors.  The  pots  were  plunged  in  soil  up 
to  the  rim,  watered  thoroughly  and  covered  with  a  1"  layer  of  peat  moss. 
They  were  occasionally  watered  during  dry  spells  in  the  winter  and  brought 
back  into  the  greenhouse  on  February  6,  1966,  and  emergence  counts  resumed. 
These  counts  appear  in  Table  1.  All  counts  are  shown  as  accumulative 
numbers  in  the  table.  On  March  31,  1966,  a  final  tabulation  and  germination 
percentage  was  computed.  Averages  for  the  replications  are  also  shown. 

A  parallel  experiment  on  these  same  two  crosses  was  also  conducted.  From 
the  same  lot  of  seeds  dry  stored  at  40  °F,  25  seed  samples  were  placed  in 
wire  tubes  and  submerged  in  running  oxygenated  tap  water.  The  temperature 
was  held  at  50  to  55  °F.  All  lots  of  seed  were  placed  in  the  water  on  October 
7,  1965,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  November  3.  On  that  date  chipping 
of  the  seed  of  one-half  of  the  samples  was  accomplished,  and  planted  in  pots 
as  described  previously.  The  samples  of  whole  seed  were  planted  the  same 
day.  All  pots  were  thoroughly  soaked,  allowed  to  drain,  and  then  encased  in 
polyethylene  bags  to  prevent  moisture  loss  during  the  storage  period.  The 
pots  were  placed  in  a  32  °F  controlled  temperature  cooler. 

Pots  of  both  chipped  and  whole  seeds  were  removed  from  the  32  °F 
storage  after  55,  75,  95  and  115  days.  The  polyethylene  bags  were  removed 
and  the  pots  placed  in  the  same  greenhouse  as  the  above  experiment.  Results 
are  shown  in  Table  2.  As  in  the  previous  experiment,  weekly  counts  were 
taken.  However,  only  selected  dates  are  shown  in  Table  2.  Limited  numbers 
of  seed  prevented  additional  replication  of  treatments. 

Discussion  of  Results 

It  is  apparent  from  Table  1,  that  a  considerable  difference  in  ultimate 
germination  exists  between  the  two  crosses.  While  germination  of  whole  seed 
for  the  Symphony  X  Indiglow  cross  averaged  61%,  the  Beth  Corey  x 
Melodrama  averaged  81%.  Germination  of  chipped  seed  averaged  17%  and 
25%  respectively.  Germination  of  fresh  whole  seed  under  greenhouse  con¬ 
ditions  is  minimal  up  to  the  storage  period  in  November  and  the  germination 
of  chipped  seed  during  this  same  period  far  exceeds  the  whole  seed.  It  is 
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Germination  of  Whole  vs.  Chipped  Iris  Seed  before  and  after  Outdoor  Storage 
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Beth  Corey  X  Melodrama 
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reasonable  to  assume  that  uncovering  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  in  some  cases 
permits  the  embryo  either  to  elongate  and  overcome  the  inhibitor  present  in 
the  endosperm  or  better  imbibition  of  water  by  the  embryo  prior  to  germina¬ 
tion  occurs.  Since  no  soaking  of  the  seed  occurred  prior  to  planting  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  assume  little  if  any  of  the  inhibitor  could  have  been 
leached  out. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  modicum  of  truth  in  the  oft-expressed  state¬ 
ment  that  newly  harvested  iris  seeds  germinate  better  than  seeds  stored  for 
some  time  before  planting.  This  would  appear  to  be  particularly  true  for 
whole  seed  of  the  Beth  Corey  X  Melodrama  cross,  where  a  rapid  decrease 
in  germination  occurs  between  September  7  and  October  7.  It  is  also  evident 
in  the  Symphony  x  Indiglow  cross  where  the  September  7  planting  of 
chipped  seed  had  a  higher  germination  than  chipped  seed  planted  on  either 
September  29  or  October  7.  In  both  crosses,  however,  chipped  seed  planted 
on  October  21  had  the  highest  germination  on  November  19.  This  could 
possibly  be  due  to  the  longer  storage  of  these  lots  of  seed  at  40  °F,  where 
some  after-ripening  of  the  seeds  occurred. 

After  the  outdoor  storage  period,  a  complete  reversal  of  germination  oc¬ 
curs.  There  is  virtually  no  germination  of  chipped  seed.  In  fact,  zero 
germination  occurs  in  all  but  two  cases.  The  whole  seed,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  passed  through  a  normal  after-ripening  process,  germinates  readily. 
The  fall  and  spring  total  greatly  favors  the  whole  seed.  There  is  remarkably 
good  correlation  between  the  two  whole  seed  replications. 

Some  rather  interesting  assumptions  and  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
Table  2.  Here  the  differences  in  ultimate  germination  between  the  two 
crosses  is  not  so  great.  Germination  of  the  whole  seed  of  the  Symphony  X 
Indiglow  cross  averaged  70%  as  against  78%  for  the  Beth  Corey  X  Melo¬ 
drama  cross.  The  chipped  seed  averaged  51%  and  73%  respectively.  A  great 
improvement  in  germination  of  chipped  seed  over  the  earlier  experiment  is 
evident.  In  fact,  the  73%  germination  of  chipped  seed  of  Beth  Corey  X 
Melodrama  compares  very  favorably  with  the  78%  germination  of  the  whole 
seed  of  this  same  cross. 

Statistically  there  is  no  difference  in  germination  between  seeds  brought 
into  the  greenhouse  after  55,  75,  95  and  115  days.  We  can  conclude  that 
any  physiological  changes  in  the  seed  necessary  for  germination  has  occurred 
within  the  55  day  period  of  storage  at  32 °F.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  same  physiological  changes  occur  in  seeds  at  a  constant  32  °F  storage 
as  occur  in  prolonged  outdoor  winter  storage  in  our  temperate  zone.  Since 
the  storage  temperature  fluctuation  from  32  °F  was  no  more  than  plus  or 
minus  1°F  in  the  cooler,  we  would  have  to  agree  with  other  research  which 
indicates  no  value  on  many  seed  species  of  diurnal  or  other  time  sequence 
fluctuations  of  temperature,  as  might  occur  in  nature.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  a  constant  temperature  of  32  °F  is  necessarily  the  only  one  suitable  for 
storage.  In  fact,  research  on  other  seeds  requiring  stratification  for  germina¬ 
tion,  indicates  a  storage  temperature  of  41  °F  to  be  excellent. 

From  whence  then  comes  the  highly  significant  improvement  in  germination 
of  chipped  seed  over  that  in  the  first  experiment.  Examination  of  pots  of 
chipped  seeds  after  going  through  a  storage  period  outdoors,  showed  many 
rotted  seed.  In  some  cases  all  seeds  were  decayed.  In  the  latter  experiment 
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no  germination  or  growing  temperature  occurred  after  chipping,  but  the 
chipped  seeds  were  immediately  placed  in  the  32  °F  storage  where  little 
if  any  decay  could  occur. 

Also  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  the  period  of  soaking  (27  days)  in 
the  50  to  55  °F  oxygenated  water,  conditioned  the  seed  for  later  germina¬ 
tion.  Better  imbibition  of  water  by  the  embryo  is  one  reasonable  assumption. 
Leaching  of  some  of  the  highly  stable  inhibitor  compounds  is  another.  Pre¬ 
vious  research  by  the  author  and  reported  in  the  Bulletin  indicates  this 
possibility. 

With  the  excellent  whole  seed  germination  experienced  in  these  two 
experiments  a  logical  question  might  be— why  would  you  ever  go  to  the 
trouble  of  chipping  seed?  As  later  articles  will  explain,  not  all  crosses 
produce  the  favorable  germination  found  in  these  two  specific  crosses.  In 
fact,  whole  seed  germination  ran  under  10%  in  some  cases.  In  these  situations, 
chipping  produced  two  to  five  times  more  seedlings.  Secondly,  where  green¬ 
house  facilities  are  available  chipping  produces  large  seedlings  by  spring 
planting  time.  The  author  had  seedlings  of  both  of  the  above  crosses  bloom¬ 
ing  in  the  field  nine  months  from  date  of  seed  planting.  These  were  from 
seeds  which  germinated  in  late  September  and  early  October,  1965. 

Chipping  does  allow  early  germination  and  subsequent  growth  during 
winter  in  the  greenhouse.  Assuming  harvest  of  seed  in  mid  August,  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  seedlings  emerging  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  September. 
By  transplanting  on  a  greenhouse  bench  or  into  successively  larger  peat  or 
clay  pots,  large  plants  could  be  transplanted  to  the  field  in  early  spring  and 
bloom  along  with  established  rhizomes  that  same  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
whole  freshly  harvested  seed  could  be  soaked  in  running  water  in  mid 
August,  planted  in  pots  three  weeks  later  and  placed  in  moist  32°-40°F 
storage  in  early  September.  The  pots  would  remain  in  storage  until  the  end 
of  October,  brought  into  the  greenhouse,  and  seedling  emergence  would 
commence  by  the  middle  of  November.  By  proper  care  these  too  would  be 
large  plants  by  spring  planting  time  and  some  of  these  would  also  bloom  that 
same  spring,  although  the  percentage  would  be  less. 

The  author  is  fully  aware  that  first  year  bloom  frequently  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  individual  plant.  However,  some  indication  is  given  and  some 
roguing  of  undesirable  individuals  can  be  done.  The  greatest  advantage  is 
that  large  seedling  plants  when  lined  out,  immediately  take  hold,  grow 
vigorously  and  produce  a  nice  increase  by  fall.  Evaluation  of  both  plant  and 
bloom  the  second  spring  is  possible.  Should  a  superior  seedling  be  selected, 
the  greater  increase  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

Summary 

1.  Germination  of  freshly  harvested  iris  seed  is  minimal  until  the  seed  is 
subjected  to  a  period  of  moist  cold.  After  such  an  after-ripening  period, 
germination  proceeds  at  a  normal  and  fairly  rapid  pace. 

2.  Chipped  seed  will  germinate  without  this  moist  cold  storage  period, 
but  chipping  followed  by  cold  moist  storage  results  in  a  higher  percentage  of 
germination. 

3.  Chipped  seed  planted  and  first  subjected  to  germinating  temperatures 
and  then  placed  in  cold  storage,  largely  rot  and  fail  to  germinate  after 
being  removed  from  cold  storage  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse  with  normal 
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germination  temperatures. 

4.  Cold  moist  storage  at  32 °F  stimulates  subsequent  germination  of  both 
whole  and  chipped  seed  that  have  been  previously  soaked  in  running, 
oxygenated  tap  water  at  50  to  55 °F. 

5.  There  is  no  statistical  difference  in  subsequent  germination  percentages 
between  pots  of  iris  seeds  held  for  55,  75,  95  and  115  days  in  32°F  moist 
storage. 

6.  Chipping  of  iris  seed  produces  larger  seedlings  at  spring  planting  time. 
Many  of  these  seedlings  will  bloom  in  the  field  shortly  after  being  planted. 
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Breeding  for  Blue  Irises 

Georgia  Hinkle 

The  main  elements  in  breeding  for  blue  irises  are  luck,  horse  sense  and 
a  strong  back.  After  the  pollen  is  placed  on  the  stigmatic  lip  of  the  flower 
there  is  no  possible  way  to  determine  or  control  the  combination  which 
occurs  to  give  you  the  “good  one.”  If  the  knowledgeable  ones  ever  discover 
how  to  do  this,  then  no  one  will  have  anything  in  their  seedling  patches  but 
Dyke’s  Medal  winners! 

Much  time  and  hard  work  can  be  saved  by  using  varieties  from  an  inbred 
or  related  line  as  many  of  the  “dogs”  will  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
line  before  you  begin  work.  For  the  dark  blues  I  would  choose  Leavitt’s 
Bristol  Gem  (Allegiance  X  Pacific  Panorama),  which  is  a  fifth  genera¬ 
tion  seedling  from  the  late  Paul  Cook’s  Sable,  and  has  two  Dyke’s  winners 
in  the  background.  I  would  use  this  with  a  related  blue  or  another  blue 
from  a  related  line,  possibly  Harlan  (Allegiance  X  Symphony)  as  both 
Bristol  Gem  and  Harlan  are  related  to  Pierre  Menard  through 
Allegiance.  Good  stalks,  substance,  branching,  plant  growth  and  color 
should  be  passed  on  to  the  seedlings  from  this  cross.  This  also  holds  true 
in  working  with  other  colors  as  Moldovan’s  Irish  Lullaby  and  Milady  are 
related  to  Orville  Fay’s  pink  line  with  a  Dyke’s  winner  in  the  background. 
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In  the  light  blues  I  would  use  varieties  descended  from  Cahokia;  since 
Cahokia  is  sib  to  Pierre  Menard,  the  offspring  from  these  crosses  could 
be  used  with  seedlings  from  the  dark  blue  line,  which  would  give  a  variety 
of  shades  of  blue.  For  example,  Symphony  is  from  a  Cahokia  seedling  cross, 
and  is  in  the  background  of  all  my  light  blue  varieties,  as  well  as  one  parent 
of  the  deep  blue  Harlan.  Knocke’s  Cross  Country  is  from  two  related 
lines,  and  has  produced  Skydiva  and  Visiting  Nurse.  Visiting  Nurse  is 
related  to  Cahokia  through  Cured  Cloud.  (A  Cahokia  seedling  was  the 
pod  parent  of  Curl'd  Cloud.)  Waters  Music  Maker  is  related  to  Pierre 
Menard  through  pollen  parent  Regina  Maria.  There  are  many  other  good 
blue  varieties  from  other  lines  produced  through  this  line  of  thinking,  and 
by  studying  the  list  of  award  winning  irises  each  year  and  checking  parent¬ 
ages,  you  will  find  that  this  holds  true  in  many  other  colors. 

The  qualities  I  have  been  working  for  in  the  blues  as  well  as  the  white 
and  pink  varieties  are:  First,  substance.  Without  substance  none  of  the 
other  qualities  are  of  any  benefit.  Second,  form  of  flower— wide  hafts;  broad 
falls  are  usually  accompanied  by  proportionate  standards,  which  gives  the 
appearance  of  a  full,  “fat”  flower.  Third,  branching  and  stalk.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  other  quality  points  to  aim  for,  but  of  the  three  listed,  sub¬ 
stance  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Somewhat  high  branching  and  various  flower 
forms  are  acceptable  IF  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  the  flower  must  be  able  to 
hold  through  sun,  rain  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  wind,  or  it  belongs  in  the 
compost  rather  than  in  the  garden. 

Most  of  my  crosses  are  made  in  the  patch  on  newly  numbered  seedlings 
and  only  on  flowers  that  are  a  definite  improvement  over  the  parents.  Very 
seldom  do  I  use  a  seedling  unless  I  think  that  it  might  rate  introduction 
later  on.  Every  flower  on  the  chosen  plant  is  used  for  the  same  cross  plan, 
as  ten  pods  of  one  plan  are  more  effective  than  one  pod  of  ten  plans.  The 
cross  is  usually  repeated  the  second  year,  and  the  reciprocal  cross  is  made. 
This  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  what  the  cross  will  produce  and  that 
particular  cross  need  not  be  made  again.  Since  all  my  varieties  are  related 
(including  the  white  and  the  pink),  I  do  not  have  to  do  too  much  checking 
on  pedigrees  before  making  the  crosses;  and  since  “plans”  are  made  in  the 
patch  during  bloom,  I  do  not  spend  time  beforehand  working  out  what  I 
will  do,  etc.  Because  all  pods  on  each  clump  are  from  the  same  cross,  only 
one  tag  is  necessary  per  clump.  All  this  saves  time. 

When  Mr.  Nelson  asked  me  to  do  an  article  on  the  development  of  blue 
irises,  I  hesitated  because  I  am  not  scientific  minded,  and  the  whole  process 
is  quite  simple.  Then,  on  second  thought  and  because  it  is  not  a  complicated 
affair,  I  decided  perhaps  it  would  encourage  someone  to  take  up  and  enjoy 
the  hobby  of  hybridizing. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  tale  my  folks  used  to  tell  about  one  of  my  “kin” 
down  in  Kentucky  in  the  days  of  the  “muzzle-loader.”  It  seems  that  the 
young  man  was  quite  simple-minded,  had  never  done  anything  worth  com¬ 
menting  on,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  roaming  the  woods  around  the  home 
place.  Although  he  had  never  learned  to  shoot  the  old  gun,  he  always  carried 
it  with  him.  One  day  while  out,  he  grew  tired,  and  laid  the  gun  on  the  rail 
fence  while  he  rested.  A  squirrel  came  running  down  the  fence,  came  up  to 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  sat  smelling  it.  Sylvester  reached  over,  pulled 
the  trigger,  and  proudly  went  home  carrying  the  squirrel.  His  parents  were 
overjoyed  that  their  boy  had  finally  learned  how  to  hunt;  and  his  father, 
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wanting  all  the  details,  asked,  “Sylvester,  did  you  take  aim?”  To  which 
Sylvester  replied,  “No,  Paw,  didn’t  have  to;  jest  pulled  the  trigger.”  So,  if 
you  get  two  good  irises  from  a  related  line  and  stay  within  that  line,  you 
won’t  have  “to  take  aim;  jest  pull  the  trigger!” 

To  the  lady’s  husband  who  commented,  “iris  growing  seems  to  be  a  college- 
level  hobby”:  Hybridizing  puts  everyone  on  the  same  level.  An  education 
is  a  great  help,  but  not  a  necessity.  Anyone  who  can  read  and  write  (to 
learn  pedigrees  and  keep  records),  has  horse  sense  (to  know  that  like  pro¬ 
duces  like),  and  is  on  speaking  terms  with  Lady  Luck  can  successfully  breed 
irises. 


My  Garden  in  an  Omaha 
Suburb 

G.  E.  Redman 

After  my  son  Dale  started  college,  the  back  lawn,  which  had  served  as  a 
badminton  court  and  croquet  grounds,  was  no  longer  needed  for  these  pur¬ 
poses,  so  I  decided  to  put  irises  in  this  area. 

Curves  in  garden  paths  seem  more  artistic  to  me  than  straight  paths  with 
rectangular  beds.  I  divided  this  area  into  four  beds  with  curved  borders.  Be¬ 
tween  the  beds  I  made  curved  paths,  using  the  “chip”  variety  of  crushed  rock, 
which  is  easy  to  walk  on.  I  raised  all  the  beds.  The  sod  I  gradually  worked 
into  the  bottom  of  the  beds.  Good  soil  was  added  from  a  portion  of  the 
garden  too  shady  for  irises.  The  resulting  dugout  area  is  used  as  a  compost 
pit. 

These  four  beds  were  raised  a  foot  because  the  dirt  gradually  settles.  A 
border  of  seedum  was  planted  around  the  edges  to  hold  the  soil  and  to  give 
a  trim  effect,  an  idea  which  I  copied  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiting 
of  Mapleton,  Iowa.  In  fact,  the  original  seedum  came  from  their  garden  after 
it  had  been  established  a  season.  This  seedum  has  to  be  trimmed  along  both 
edges.  The  raised  beds  provide  for  good  drainage. 

Irises  were  planted  two  rows  deep  around  the  perimeter  of  each  bed.  The 
flowers  can  be  easily  seen  and  examined  from  the  crushed  rock  paths.  These 
all  weather  paths  make  it  possible  to  enjoy  the  flowers  even  after  a  rain. 

Of  course,  one  has  to  use  a  hoe  to  shallowly  cultivate  the  beds;  but  this  is 
no  problem  as  it  is  a  hobby  garden— not  a  large  commercial  one.  I  find  that  a 
narrow  bladed  hoe  is  ideal  for  this. 

After  four  years  the  beds  have  settled  and  the  irises  needed  dividing;  so  I 
remade  them,  adding  soil  which  came  from  our  local  feed  lots,  which  contained 
a  good  percentage  of  well  rotted  manure.  Then  the  best  and  largest  of  the 
rhizomes  were  planted.  The  other  older  twelve  beds  follow  the  topography  of 
the  land,  where  possible,  with  curving  edges. 

There  is  still  room  enough  around  the  outer  edges  of  the  garden  for  toma¬ 
toes,  strawberries,  raspberries  and  asparagus,  for  man  must  feed  the  body  as 
well  as  the  soul. 

Few  gardeners  raise  irises  and  display  them  to  the  perfection  which  G.  E. 
Redman  does  in  his  Ralston  garden ,  and  we  asked  him  for  his  secret. 
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Experimental  Programs 

Walter  Welch 

Recently  I  read  an  article  from  Garden  Chronicle  Feb.  14  and  21,  1920,  in 
which  A.  J.  Bliss  gives  an  account  of  his  views  and  experience  with  plicata 
breeding.  He  mentions  a  previous  article  on  the  same  subject  dated  July  31 
and  Aug.  7,  1915.  In  this  year  1966  we  still  are  asking  the  same  questions 
about  this  plicata  factor  and  inheritance.  Surely  one  would  expect  in  all  this 
time  and  with  the  many  millions  of  seedlings  grown,  we  should  have  learned 
the  whole  story  of  plicata  and  many  other  problems.  However,  in  all  the  years 
the  AIS  has  existed  little  effort  has  been  apparent  toward  solving  some  of  the 
problems  of  inheritance  except  through  the  efforts  of  private  individuals, 
meaning  that  the  AIS  has  failed  in  its  responsibility  as  representing  the  iris 
interest. 

Surely  over  several  years  the  AIS  has  sponsored  a  Scientific  Committee,  and 
through  the  personal  studies  of  Dr.  Randolph,  much  was  accomplished  in  the 
field  of  cytological  knowledge;  but  even  this  is  to  a  major  degree  a  matter  of 
individual  interest  rather  than  a  direct  result  of  this  Scientific  Committee. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  iris  inheritance 
came  from  Dr.  Sturtevant  when  he  published  his  findings  in  the  AIS  bulletin 
in  October  1951.  Here  he  presented  his  findings  on  the  tangerine  pinks  and  the 
three  kinds  of  whites.  He  and  Dr.  Randolph  have  also  given  us  a  partial 
answer  to  some  of  the  problems  of  plicata  inheritance,  but  in  all  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  we  still  lack  a  complete  coverage  of  vital  information.  It  is  in  the  hopes 
that  we  can  help  to  encourage  the  AIS  to  instill  some  life  into  its  Scientific 
Committee  that  we  offer  the  following  suggestions. 

Let  us  consider  this  matter  of  the  three  kinds  of  whites  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Sturtevant.  We  can  see  a  whole  series  of  unanswered  questions  here.  Most 
iris  people  are  familiar  with  the  dominant  whites,  the  whites  from  blues 
usually  called  b-whites,  then  the  whites  from  tetraploid  plicata  breeding 
known  as  pl-a  whites. 

In  diploids  we  find  no  pl-a  whites,  yet  we  have  plicatas  in  diploids  as  well 
as  whites.  So  a  question  arises:  are  tetraploid  plicatas  a  matter  of  merely  pli¬ 
cata  gene  plus  an  additional  factor,  perhaps  independent,  acting  upon  plic 
factor  to  produce  white,  or  is  it  a  case  of  multiple  alleles.  An  assumption  has 
been  offered  but  not  conclusive  proof. 

We  have  a  condition  in  the  pl-a  whites  where  crossing  a  pl-a  white  with  a 
b-white  produces  blues.  This  has  been  explained  on  an  assumption  that  this 
is  a  case  of  complementary  genes.  Thus  blue  is  a  composition  of  AB;  therefore 
a  pl-a  white  contains  only  A  or  B  but  not  both,  and  when  crossed  with  another 
white,  which  contains  the  other  factor,  blue  is  again  produced. 

We  know  that  in  diploids  a  plicata  when  outcrossed  gives  all  blues;  thus 
we  might  assume  that  plicata  is  basically  a  blue  except  that  some  independent 
factor  is  acting  upon  the  blue  self  as  a  distributor  or  suppressor  of  anthocyanin, 
to  produce  this  plicata  pattern.  Now  isn't  it  possible  that  this  same  factor  could 
act  by  degrees  and  finally  completely  suppress  the  blue,  resulting  in  a  pl-a 
white.  Then  by  outcrossing  we  get  a  return  to  blue.  This  would  substitute  for 
this  theory  of  complementary  genes.  Therefore  we  need  to  know  first;  is  the 
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blue  in  iris,  or  particularly  in  plicatas,  the  result  of  complementary  genes.  So 
far  we  do  not  know  for  certain.  When  we  know  this  for  sure,  we  can  then 
start  attacking  the  problem  of  this  pl-a  white,  and  not  before.  Because  evi¬ 
dently  a  pl-a  white  has  the  factor  for  production  of  anthocyanin  but  apparently 
is  unable  to  function  when  some  factor  is  in  a  homozygous  state,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  can  produce  anthocyanin  when  in  a  heterozygous  state.  What  is  this 
factor? 

It  is  stated  that  a  tetraploid  plicata  becomes  a  dominant  in  the  absence  of 
the  blue  self  factor,  thus  plicata  is  not  necessarily  in  a  homozygous  condition. 
In  fact,  if  we  accept  the  multiple  allele  theory,  a  plicata  must  contain  the  pl-a 
factor  to  be  able  to  produce  pl-a  whites,  hence  cannot  be  homozygous  for  pi. 
By  that  same  token  a  pl-a  white  must  be  homozygous  to  remain  white  and  thus 
cannot  produce  plicatas. 

“We  have  been  discussing  these  matters  in  one  of  our  robins  and  one  mem¬ 
ber  has  this  to  say: 

“It  may  be  that  pl-a  whites  are  nothing  more  than  b-whites  developed  from 
plicata  strains  which  would  also  mean  that  in  addition  to  being  b-whites  would 
also  be  homozygous  for  pi  factors.  However  in  the  crosses  you  mentioned 
(  (The  Admiral  x  Elsa  Sass)  X  Elsa  Sass)  )  four  lemon  ices  and  33  purples 
appeared.  Now  if  pl-a  were  separate  Elsa  Sass  coming  from  plicata  parents 
would  also  have  to  be  homozygous  for  the  pi  factors.  Theoretically  about  six 
seedlings  should  have  been  homozygous  for  the  pi  factors.  Some  of  these  would 
have  been  among  the  purples  and  would  have  been  plicatas.  But  there  were 
no  plicatas,  thus  indicating  that  Elsa  Sass  was  not  homozygous  for  pi  factors 
other  than  the  pl-a  factor;  therefore  the  pl-a  factor  must  be  the  end  completely 
mutated  form  of  the  allelic  series.  However,  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that 
this  is  the  answer.  Right  now  I  lean  to  the  theory  that  instead  of  pi  factors 
there  might  be  F  factors  for  colorless  flavones.  These  F  factors  would  tend  to 
break  down  any  anthocyanins,  producing  plicatas  of  various  degrees  and  finally 
whites,  depending  on  how  many  doses  of  blue  there  were  and  how  many  doses 
of  flavones  there  were.  That  could  answer  why  diploids  never  have  so  called 
pl-a  whites.” 

So  here  we  have  a  theory  based  on  an  inhibitor  of  anthocyanin,  but  a  re¬ 
cessive  apparently  rather  than  our  dominant  inhibitor.  We  need  to  know  the 
source  of  this  pi  factor;  how  it  works  as  a  factor  and  chemically.  To  date  we 
have  no  answer. 

Another  item  which  needs  some  experimental  work  is  concerning  inhibitors. 
We  know  about  the  dominant  white  TB  inhibitor,  the  inhibitor  in  1.  pumila , 
1.  chamaeiris,  1.  reichenbachii  and  that  inhibitor  of  standards  only  found  in  and 
originating  in  I.  mellita.  But  we  don’t  know  how  it  works.  Is  this  a  case  of 
flavone  suppression?  We  know  these  various  inhibitors  affect  only  the  an¬ 
thocyanin  of  falls  and  not  of  pumila  or  any  of  the  dwarfs.  Thus  the  TB 
anthocyanin  must  be  a  different  kind  than  found  in  these  other  kinds  of  irises. 
What  is  the  difference  and  how  does  it  work  in  practice?  How  does  this  com¬ 
plementary  gene  idea  fit  into  these  two  kinds  of  anthocyanin? 

Another  problem  is  regarding  a  so-called  inhibitor  of  yellow  pigment.  I  note 
that  Jean  Stevens  considers  her  Pinnacle  line  probably  resulting  from  inhibi¬ 
tion  of  yellow.  And  I  find  others  who  believe  in  yellow  inhibitors,  but  as  yet 
we  have  no  proof  of  such  an  inhibitor  existing.  We  need  badly  to  know  about 
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this.  We  know  that  there  exist  yellow  flowers  with  tangerine  beards,  and  today 
even  white  standards,  yellow  falls  with  tangerine  beards.  My  feeling  is  that 
this  t  factor  affects  a  particular  type  of  yellow,  possibly  a  recessive  yellow; 
but  does  not  affect  the  usual  type  of  carotene  yellow.  We  need  to  know  about 
this. 

Another  subject  of  controversy  is  whether  inhibitor  will  erase  completely 
all  anthocyanin  or  can  there  be  degrees  of  partial  inhibition.  In  such  studies 
we  must  not  jump  to  conclusions  because  some  tall  whites  show  a  trace  of 
anthocyanin.  We  must  know  if  this  blue  is  pure  TB  blue  or  comes  from  some 
other  parent  in  background  which  has  a  different  kind  of  anthocyanin,  not 
affected  by  this  inhibitor. 

We  hear  sometimes  of  an  intensifier  gene  but  as  yet  we  are  not  sure  it 
exists.  My  White  Mite  appears  to  give  deeper  tones  to  its  seedlings  than 
the  other  parent,  so  we  go  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  due  to  this  intensifier 
gene.  We  know  that  crossing  yellows  with  whites  tends  to  show  dilution  of 
yellow,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  work  that  way  with  the  anthocyanin  pigments. 
Of  course  we  do  not  know  how  this  works,  but  I  have  thought  that  perhaps 
it  is  due  to  two  independent  factors,  one  producing  the  anthocyanidin  and 
another  determining  the  amount  of  anthocyanidin  produced.  This  could 
determine  the  intensity  or  degree  of  depth  of  color  in  a  seedling.  So  that  needs 
an  answer. 

Over  several  years  I  have  kept  records  of  the  segregation  of  several  pumila 
varieties  and  I  became  aware  of  certain  things  which  had  no  apparent  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  past.  Always  I  found  that  violets  when  selfed  or  crossed  with  re¬ 
cessive  whites  gave  violets  and  blues,  never  any  purples.  Purples  gave  more 
purples  but  no  violets  or  blues.  However,  in  some  varieties  like  Cretica, 
which  appears  to  be  a  combined  effect  of  violet  and  purple,  gave  both  violets 
and  purples;  thus  it  seems  possible  that  if  violet  and  purple  were  independent 
factors,  such  varieties  could  be  heterozygous  for  both  colors.  I  have  enough 
data  here  to  prove  this  kind  of  inheritance,  but  it  is  yet  unproven  whether 
this  is  a  matter  of  two  independent  factors  or  if  it  is  a  case  of  one  color  factor 
with  another  factor  acting  as  a  supplementary  or  modifier  factor.  This  may 
not  seem  important  to  the  average  iris  member;  but  it  is  important  for  the 
breeder,  and  we  all  must  finally  depend  on  the  breeders. 

At  one  of  our  DIS  meetings.  Dr.  Henderson  asked  me  directly  what  factors 
were  linked  in  iris.  I  was  ashamed  to  say  that  to  date  we  do  not  know  of  one 
factor  which  is  known  to  be  linked  with  another.  That  is  an  embarrassing  thing 
to  have  to  admit.  I  finally  said  that  we  think  beard  color  is  linked  with  petal 
color,  but  we  are  not  sure.  In  my  work  with  1.  pumila  I  found  that  yellow 
flowers  always  had  a  white  beard,  which  caused  me  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion 
of  linkage.  Yet  this  may  not  be  the  answer;  there  are  other  possibilities.  This 
condition  seems  to  be  the  rule  with  all  homogeneous  forms,  but  may  differ  in 
such  forms  as  the  amphidiploid  I.  chamaeiris.  Here  we  may  have  a  purple  with 
white,  purple,  yellow  or  any  kind  of  beard  and  exchange  appears  to  be  normal. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  differentiated  composition  of  this  species,  resulting 
in  a  double  expression  and  dominance  resulting,  and  in  addition  possibly  some 
breakage  of  linkage  in  their  past.  But  surely  we  should  know  more  about 
linkages  existing  in  iris. 

A  group  in  Indianapolis  has  been  formed  for  the  study  of  certain  problems 
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like  some  of  the  above.  They  are  now  concerned  with  recessive  whites.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  subject  already  handled  satisfactorily,  but  there  are  still 
things  which  need  further  study,  as  I  proposed  in  that  problem  of  b-whites 
and  pl-a  whites. 

Just  what  is  a  recessive  white?  Does  any  of  us  know  beyond  the  stipulation 
that  it  is  an  allele  in  a  certain  series  as  the  blue  or  plicata  series,  and  is  latent 
in  the  presence  of  its  dominant  partner?  But  actually  is  a  recessive  white  a 
matter  of  a  mutated  gene,  or  a  place  on  the  chromosome  that  lacks  a  gene, 
or  some  chemical  or  other  genetic  reaction  which  causes  a  failure  of  antho- 
cyanin  production,  or  some  other  condition  of  which  we  are  unaware.  Yes, 
what  is  a  recessive  white? 

I  have  not  begun  to  cover  the  field  of  needed  study  in  the  iris  field  with  the 
above  examples,  but  it  will  suggest  some  problems  of  the  most  importance.  I 
realize  that  the  AIS  cannot  afford  to  carry  on  a  large  experimental  farm  out 
of  their  dues  funds,  but  it  seems  that  if  some  qualified  person  could  work 
out  certain  crosses  for  proving  certain  problems,  then  find  some  member  who 
would  volunteer  to  make  just  the  one  cross  and  report  it,  much  could  be 
learned  in  a  short  time.  Surely  a  number  of  persons  could  be  found  who 
would  cooperate. 

I  remember  one  time  when  I  was  on  that  Scientific  Committee  and  I 
promised  to  make  the  cross  of  Wabash  x  Matterhorn.  I  did  make  the  cross, 
raised  around  500  seedlings  and  reported  them;  all  came  out  as  neglectas.  I 
never  heard  any  further  notice  of  how  it  was  used  or  the  result  of  the  study. 
Finally  I  carried  on  my  own  studies  and  came  up  with  the  spot  theory,  which 
gave  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  amoena,  and  spot  pattern  forms  in  iris.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  Scientific  Committee,  let’s  see  that  it  functions  or  get  rid  of  it. 
And  some  reports  on  ordinary  things  like  sprays,  soils,  fertilizers,  etc.  which 
we  can  get  from  commercial  houses,  is  not  scientific  work. 

Plans  of  the  AIS  Scientific  Committee 

H.  M.  Parker,  Chairman ,  Scientific  Committee 

The  preliminary  plans  of  the  Scientific  Committee  were  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  the  Newark  meeting  and  approved.  They  were  also 
presented  to  the  RVPs.  Since  the  plans  call  for  active  participation  by  the 
membership,  their  development  may  be  speeded  up  by  outlining  them  in  the 
Bulletin. 

Distinguished  irisarians  have  been  invited  to  serve  as  Scientific  Consultants 
to  the  Committee.  Those  accepting  so  far  are:— 

Dr.  R.  C.  Allen 
Dr.  C.  Jorgensen 
Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph 
Mr.  R.  Schreiner 

1.  A  central  file  of  all  significant  research  activities  in  the  iris  field  will  be 
assembled.  Members  aware  of  such  work  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the 
Chairman. 

2.  The  Scientific  Consultants  will  provide  information  on  their  own  pro¬ 
grams,  provide  leads  to  the  work  of  others,  and  provide  guidance  on  program 
balance. 
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3.  The  program  will  incorporate  controlled  tests  by  reputable  growers  in 
addition  to  the  directly  sponsored  professional  research.  A  guide  to  amateurs 
to  promote  improved  scientific  methodology  is  being  prepared. 

4.  The  Chairman  will  briefly  summarize  research  progress  annually.  These 
reports  will  be  additional  to  periodic  professional  reports  of  experimenters. 

5.  If  voluntary  suggestions  from  members  are  not  copious  enough,  a 
questionnaire  will  be  inflicted  on  commercial  and  amateur  hybridizers  to 
ascertain  the  balance  of  interests  between:  — 

a.  Disease  research— universal  problems  and  regional  ones. 

b.  Cultural  practices— mulches,  etc. 

c.  Pesticides. 

d.  Iris  genetics. 

e.  Identification  and  distribution  of  new  species. 

f.  Improved  differentiation  of  species  and  classes. 

g.  Chemistry  of  iris  color. 

h.  Color  standardization. 

i.  Breeding  experiments. 

j.  Dormancy  and  seed  inhibitor  studies. 

k.  Any  other  topic  of  interest. 

6.  Exchange  of  information  with  other  national  iris  societies  is  planned. 

7.  Work  with  other  plants  will  be  reviewed  in  the  expectation  that  part  of 
the  results  will  be  transferable  to  interests  in  irises. 

These  plans  are  predicated  on  two  propositions:— 

1.  Professional  research  is  expensive.  The  Society  must  get  the  most 
mileage  out  of  its  funds  by  careful  selection  of  supported  programs  and 
awareness  of  the  work  of  others. 

2.  The  membership  has  a  right  to  squawk  if  it  doesn’t  see  positive  results. 
Conversely,  the  Scientific  Committee  will  have  a  right  to  squawk  if  a 
broadly-based  cooperative  effort  does  not  develop. 

The  Chairman  cautions  that  valid  results  tend  to  come  slowly.  Don’t  be 
discouraged  if  it  takes  two  years  to  get  the  program  rolling. 

(Note:  In  another  article  in  this  Bulletin  Mr.  Walter  Welch  lets  fly  with 
both  barrels  at  the  Committee.  We  welcome  his  forthright  comments  and 
agree  with  most  of  them,  as  our  plans  indicate.  The  Committee  particularly 
agrees  that  it  should  “put  up  or  shut  up.”  However,  we  think  it  is  proper 
that  most  research  should  come  from  the  voluntary  interests  and  efforts  of 
individuals.  It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  attempt  to  be  Big  Brother  to  all 
organized  iris  research.  Also,  as  indicated  by  our  plans,  we  do  not  wish  to 
prejudge  what  areas  are  most  worthy  of  study.  There  is  as  much  science  in 
disease  studies  and  uptake  of  trace  elements,  for  example,  as  in  plant  breed¬ 
ing.  We  hope  that  members  will  identify  their  particular  interests.  Mr. 
Welch  has  identified  and  elaborated  a  very  important  one.  We  hope  to  have 
his  continued  help  and  interest,  and  the  support  of  all  other  recognized 
leaders  of  iris  advancement. ) 


SEE  YOU  IN  DENVER  IN  67 
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Peggy  Burke  Grey,  Editor 
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Keith  Keppel,  Co-Editor 
517  North  Anteros  Ave. 
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Off  the  Flight  Line 

With  this  issue,  Flight  Lines  Co-Editor  Keith  Keppel  trims  his  wings  and 
leaves  us  to  devote  his  attention  to  a  monumental  project.  With  Region  14 
hosting  the  AIS  Convention  in  1968,  for  which  Keith  is  Guest  Iris  Chairman, 
the  Keppel  menage  is  becoming  loaded  to  the  roof-top  with  incoming  guest 
irises  and  the  enormous  amount  of  paperwork  attendant  thereto.  Even  Keith’s 
parents  left  home  during  the  summer’s  deluge!  Keith  notes  that  “Golden 
Gate  in  ’68”  is  keeping  him  at  a  real  goin’  gait  in  ’66.  We  will  miss  him, 
for  his  work  on  Flight  Lines  was  tremendous  and  he  certainly  deserves  the 
lion’s  share  of  kudos  for  having  kept  it  going  during  his  co-editorial  stint. 

Make  room  in  your  library  for  a  book  full  of  sheer  delight  for  iris  lovers. 
The  long  awaited  work  of  former  International  Robin  Division  Chairman 
Molly  Price  is  here!  It’s  titled  The  Iris  Book  and  it’s  furnished  cover-to- 
cover  with  the  sort  of  information  and  enjoyment  Molly’s  fans  have  come  to 
know  through  her  many  Bulletin  and  garden  magazine  articles,  beautifully 
illustrated  and  ready  for  years  of  handy  reference  and  fresh  inspiration.  Your 
book  store  will  order  it  for  you. 

Winter  Sports  Season 

Who  among  us  doesn’t  spend  at  least  part  of  the  winter  in  hibernation 
with  iris  catalogs,  memo  paper  and  pencil,  perusing  the  pages  for  enticing 
new  items  to  add  to  our  gardens  and  to  try  to  see  in  bloom  come  spring. 
We  did  some  list-checking  from  robin  reports  over  the  past  couple  of  years 
and  came  up  with  some  recommendations  and  comments  that  might  appeal 
to  you.  Though  as  a  rule  we  don’t  much  like  to  present  long  lists  of  varietal 
names  without  descriptions,  perhaps  you’ll  find  fun  in  checking  out  some 
of  these  names  in  your  reference  material. 

New  ones  which  Mrs.  Albert  De  Haan  in  Wayland,  Mich.,  acquired  in¬ 
cluded  Tuxedo,  Royal  Tapestry,  Stepping  Out,  Amigo’s  Guitar,  Coral 
Elegance,  Gaily  Clad,  Gallant  Beauty,  Rumbling  Thunder,  Camelot 
Rose,  Music  Maker,  Sudden  Spring,  Lingering  Sunset,  Big  John,  Black 
Rose,  Brasilia,  Campus  Flirt,  Christie  Anne,  Crystal  Blue,  Fashion 
Flair,  First  Snowflake,  Glacial  Ice,  Goodness,  Heavenly  Days,  Java 
Dove,  Merry  Ripples  .  .  .  the  list  is  lengthy.  She  describes  a  few  which 
she  bloomed:  “Winter  Olympics:  beautiful  white  flowers,  good  branching, 
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poor  increase;  Angel  Lyric:  nice  pink,  no  increase;  Remembered  Melody: 
nice  pink  but  bloomed  out;  Malacca  Straits:  nice  brown;  Lightup:  a 
darker  Marilyn  C.,  bloomed  over  a  long  period  of  time;  Blue  Baron:  huge 
blooms,  well  liked;  Sterling  Silver:  nice  but  edges  didn’t  show  up  as 
silvery  as  I  would  have  liked;  Cedarcrest:  small;  Luxury  Line:  beautiful 
flower,  no  increase;  Sing  Along:  lots  of  flowers,  no  increase;  Prince  Indigo: 
lovely;  Wild  Plum:  interesting  dark  one  with  light  plum  border,  wide  falls; 
Garden  Party  and  One  Desire:  both  very  nice;  Flaming  Heart:  pinkest  in 
my  garden,  center  of  attraction;  Wine  and  Roses:  long  lasting,  everybody 
wants  it;  Royal  Regalia:  lovely;  Elegance:  beautiful.” 

Here  from  Delia  Munn  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  are  some  more  of  those 
picturesque  descriptions  we  enjoy  seeing.  “When  I  think  of  whites  I  think 
of  Henry  Shaw,  Arctic  Fury,  Fluted  Haven,  First  Courtship  and 
Frosted  Starlight.  Of  the  yellows  with  green  cast,  I  think  Forest  Moon 
is  my  choice,  I  simply  fell  in  love  with  it;  but  don’t  try  taking  Meadow  Mist 
away  from  me,  for  I  like  it  very  much  also.  For  the  bright  yellows,  Denver 
Mint  heads  the  list,  followed  by  Acapulco  and  Curls  of  Gold.  Yellow  is 
a  favorite  color  of  mine  and  I  kept  all  of  my  older  ones.  The  pinks  and 
blues  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  I  wouldn’t  have  a  garden  without  some 
plicatas,  but  my  real  love  leans  to  seifs  and  blends.  Of  the  new  things,  for 
beauty  and  increase  and  overall  performance,  you  can’t  go  wrong  with 
Benson’s  Skywatch,  Knopf’s  Beauty  Queen  and  Amethyst  Flounce.  Of 
the  reds  I  have  seen,  I  prefer  Tompkin’s  Bermuda  High.  I  don’t  go  for  reds, 
but  oh,  those  blacks!  Of  those  I  have  seen  I  like  Edenite  the  least  of  all.  In 
fact,  I  considered  discarding  it  this  year;  I  just  don’t  like  those  open  standards. 
I  thought  Trudy  was  a  delight;  I  love  that  different  color  combination.  I 
believe  I  prefer  Lovely  Light  to  any  of  that  coloring.  I  like  a  variety  of 
form  and  color  in  my  garden.  I  like  to  try  out  as  many  hybridizers  as  I  can; 
for  I  like  to  see,  in  my  own  garden,  what  their  things  are  like.  Many  of 
our  new  hybridizers  really  have  the  know-how.  Competition  in  their  field  is 
increasing  by  the  day  and  you  usually  can  rest  assured  that  when  one  in¬ 
troduces  an  iris  that  meets  all  the  high  standards  of  a  good  iris,  he  isn’t 
going  to  risk  his  reputation  by  introducing  an  inferior  one.  As  for  color,  I 
want  it  clear,  not  muddy;  but  I  like  the  bright,  the  muted  shades,  and  lovely 
creams  and  pastels.” 

Mrs.  Everett  Randles  in  Sherman,  Texas,  makes  note  of  one  she  liked  especi¬ 
ally  well:  “Orchid  Jewel’s  bloom  stood  up  three  days  through  four  inches  of 
rain,  a  hail  storm  and  65  mile  per  hour  wind!” 

In  the  heat  of  late  summer  as  this  is  written,  Peg  Muck  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
brings  forth  a  lovely  thought:  “Christmas  Eve  was  the  most  beautiful  night  I 
have  ever  experienced.  It  was  64  degrees,  very  clear,  and  I  walked  around 
the  garden  in  a  summer  dress.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  herself  knew  this  to  be 
a  special  night  and  decided  to  give  us  cold  people  a  break  for  a  change.  I 
could  even  pick  flowers  in  my  garden,  including  a  bloom  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  (or  Black  Magic— which  is  which,  I’m  not  sure). 

“If  I  could  grow  only  a  few  irises,  here  are  the  ones  I’d  choose:  TBs  High 
Above,  Starshine,  High  Note,  Indiglow,  Memphis  Lass,  Tall  Chief, 
Native  Dancer,  Fluted  Haven,  Spring  Valley,  and  medians  Tulare, 
Bayadere,  Yellow  Dresden,  Kiss  Me  Kate.  This  is  just  a  sampling  of  those 
I  can  recall  which  put  on  a  good  show  last  spring  in  my  garden.” 
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Hazel  Stewart,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  writes:  “A  friend  wanted  me  to  suggest 
some  irises;  she  wants  a  garden  that  she  doesn’t  have  to  apologize  for.  We 
worked  out  a  list  which  included  varieties  that  were  sturdy  growers,  increased 
well  and  are  what  is  known  as  good.  Here  are  some:  Marie  Phillips  ’63, 
Moon  River  ’63,  Regal  Ruffling  ’62,  Winter  Olympics  ’63,  Sterling 
Silver  ’63,  Triton  ’63,  Rumbling  Thunder  ’62,  Ultrapoise  ’62,  Wild 
Ginger,  Patricia  Craig  and  Esther  Fay  ’61;  the  latter  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
best  pink.  Some  of  the  very  early  blooming  ones  included  Joe  Ghio’s  Mount 
Eden  ’65,  a  neglecta  that  stood  the  rains  beautifully;  and  Moon  River. 
Triton  and  Heavenly  Delight  were  lovely.  Lilting  Melody  is  a  luscious 
pink.  I  like  Tompkin’s  Fancy  Frosting  and  Schmelzer’s  Angel  Lyric 
equally  well.  I  am  very  fond  of  light  blues,  especially  near  the  pinks.  Yel¬ 
lows  give  me  a  lift.”  Among  the  medians  which  Hazel  liked  (she  is  just 
starting  with  them  and  prefers  borders  and  intermediates ) :  Blue  Denim, 
Knotty  Pine,  Sky  Baby,  Little  Imp  and  Cutie.  “Keith  Keppel’s  Moon 
Bright  ’65  is  a  real  beauty,  and  how  it  blooms!” 

Says  Mary  Kruth,  also  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  “If  I  could  grow  just  a  few 
irises,  Violet  Harmony  would  head  the  list,  followed  by  One  Desire, 
Olympic  Torch,  Bronze  Bell,  Desert  Song,  Pierre  Menard,  Frances 
Kent  and  Mary  Randall.  I  would  also  grow  a  few  dwarfs.” 

In  Woodward,  Okla.,  Theda  Clark  has  more  favorites  to  add  to  the  list: 
“It  would  be  hard  to  pick  out  only  a  few  irises  to  grow.  However,  I  would 
pick  First  Violet,  Mary  McClellan,  Wild  Ginger,  Winter  Olympics, 
Blue  Baron,  Ultrapoise,  Jet  Black,  Whole  Cloth,  Allegiance,  Pacific 
Panorama,  Celestial  Snow  and  Mary  Randall.  I  also  like  Denver  Mint.” 

The  Flowers  That  Bloom  in  the  Fall 

.  .  .  tra  la.  Irises,  of  course!  Of  interest  is  the  following  report  from  Vivian 
Fuhrman  of  Kelso,  Washington.  “I  have  been  interested  in  extending  the 
blooming  season  of  the  TBs  and  have  been  wishing  the  performance  of  Edna 
Weed  could  be  bred  into  other  irises.  After  blooming  profusely  in  May  last 
year,  ten  out  of  the  twenty  clumps  of  Edna  Weed  started  again  on  August 
15th  and  put  out  continuous  bloom  until  cut  down  by  frost  in  December— 
with  more  buds  coming!  I  thought  so  much  fall  bloom  would  surely  affect  this 
spring’s  performances,  but  every  one  of  the  twenty  clumps  put  on  a  real  spring 
show.  It  is  one  of  the  first  out  and  one  of  the  last  to  go.  Edna  Weed  really 
hit  the  jackpot  when  she  hybridized  this  twice-blooming  iridescent  lavender 
which  has  been  named  in  her  memory.” 

Lucille  Cook,  Carlisle,  Arkansas,  remarked  that  she  had  never  had  as  many 
rebloomers  do  their  stuff  as  they  did  last  fall.  “My  Cayenne  Capers  and 
Joseph’s  Mantle  were  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  They  make  a  good  rebloom¬ 
ing  pair.  I  have  a  special  bed  of  rebloomers  and  they  are  very  worthwhile.” 

Rena  Kizziar  reported  that  the  dwarf  Bronze  Babe  rebloomed  last  fall  for 
her  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  From  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  Frank  Foster  writes 
that  Jean  Siret  “reblooms  like  mad  from  May  1  till  mid-November  every 
year.” 

Harley  Briscoe,  White  Hall,  Illinois,  tells,  “I  have  become  interested  in  re¬ 
blooming  dwarfs,  not  by  breeding  for  them,  but  by  simply  having  them  occur. 
I  have  several  that  rebloomed  this  past  fall.  We  had  an  open  late  fall.  One, 
from  Kuban  pumila  205  X  a  Welch  orange  seedling,  was  a  6"  deep  gold  with 
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excellent  form  and  substance,  plus  fragrance.  This  is  the  second  year  of  re¬ 
montan  cy  for  this  plant.” 

Irises  for  Arrangements 

Ethel  Spence  in  McPherson,  Kansas,  points  out  a  particular  pleasure  for 
many  iris  lovers.  “Flower  arranging  is  such  a  joy  and  something  you’ll  love 
with  all  the  beautiful  flowers  from  your  very  own  yard.  One  doesn’t  need  a 
lot  of  material  for  an  arrangement.  Some  blue  ribbon  winners  are  made 
with  very  few  flowers.  It  is  a  wonderful  hobby  to  enjoy.  I  always  keep  ar¬ 
rangements  in  my  picture  windows.  I  arrange  for  church  each  Sunday,  which 
is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  and  others.  I  think  all  arrangers  should  grow 
irises.  I  use  the  foliage  with  other  flowers.  It  can  be  used  in  so  many 
designs.” 

Delia  Munn  seconds  this.  “Irises  are  wonderful  flower  arranging  subjects, 
not  only  for  beauty,  but  for  their  lasting  quality.  My  arrangements  are  as 
fresh  looking  after  two  days  of  a  show  as  when  made.  I  always  select  a  bloom 
with  another  bud  in  the  socket  to  fill  in  when  the  original  folds  up.  I  find 
that  since  I  became  interested  in  flower  arranging  I  am  more  selective  in 
choosing  my  garden  subjects.  I  prefer  the  more  exotic  plant  materials.  I 
am  always  looking  for  the  unusual,  both  in  bloom  and  foliage.  I  enjoy  the 
challenge  of  growing  the  difficult  naturally.  I  think  one  must  know  and  love 
plant  material  to  be  a  good  arranger.  All  good  arrangers  should  grow  irises. 
Sometimes  a  stalk  of  an  iris  is  an  arrangement  in  itself;  it  has  the  placement 
of  Heaven,  Man  and  Earth.  I  like  the  Oriental  influence.  I  ordered  quite  a 
number  of  Austin’s  novelties  and  have  fun  using  them  in  arrangements.” 

Commenting  on  another  delight  of  irises,  both  in  the  garden  and  for  ar¬ 
rangements,  Esther  Terrill  in  Kansas  remarks:  “Certain  fragrances  seem 
to  go  with  different  irises.  Pallida  carries  a  grape  fragrance,  sambucinia 
carries  a  strong,  rather  pungent,  fragrance;  the  pinks  as  a  whole  smell  of 
apricots;  the  red  iris  often  has  a  lovely  lily  perfume.  I  don’t  know  what  it 
would  take  to  get  it,  but  I’d  like  to  have  a  pure  white  iris  with  a  lily  smell.” 

A  pretty  garden  arrangement  is  described  by  Mary  Arnold  in  Pinehurst, 
Mass.  “In  front  of  our  rock  wall  we  have  a  group  of  tall  lilies  in  the  back 
row,  with  iris  and  petunias  in  front,  blue  delphinium  between,  and  foxglove 
on  top  of  the  wall.  I  have  a  wooded  section  so  I  am  trying  to  naturalize  it 
with  rhododendrons,  azalias,  junipers  and  so  on.”  We  might  suggest  the 
dainty  little  I.  cristata ,  a  crested  iris,  for  the  woodland  area;  it’s  thrived  nobly 
in  a  similar  planting  for  us. 

Intermediate  Talk 

Mildred  Brizendine,  Topeka,  Kansas,  expresses  her  sentiments.  “Personally 
I  prefer  the  intermediates  to  the  borders.  The  intermediates  fill  a  season  here 
when  there  is  nothing  else  blooming,  whereas  the  borders  bloom  along  with 
the  tall  beardeds  and  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  as  runts.” 

Wilma  Greenlee  gives  another  valid  reason  why  the  class  is  such  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  one:  “One  can  copy  anything  the  tails  have  by  using  either  Iris  aphylla  or 
Iris  balkana  .  .  .  and  get  some  new  things  besides.” 

If  you  don’t  believe  her,  read  of  the  seedling  she  refers  to  as  'Pink  Blue’  .  .  . 
“It  has  pink  standards,  blue  falls,  and  a  tangerine  beard.  One  sib  was  a  white 
with  pink  beard  and  another  had  tan-cream  standards,  brown-tan  falls,  no 
tangerine  beard.  The  percentage  is  (pink  tall)  x  (Sharkskin  x  I.  balkana 
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purple) )  crossed  to  same.  The  Sharkskin  x  balkana  seedling  was  a  light  blue 
amoena.  The  pinks  used  were  Paradise  Pink,  Twilight  Sky,  and  Norah.  The 
first  generation  had  creamy  white  standards  with  rosy  blue  falls.” 

She  continues,  “My  blue  with  pink  beard  was  from  Kallenbach’s  pink  X 
(Chantilly  x  Thisbe).  (Thisbe  is  light  blue,  a  48-chromosome  aphylla.) 
The  Chantilly  x  Thisbe  seedling  was  odd  blue-pink,  like  some  of  the  blue 
tangerine-bearded  things  of  Hamblen,  Fay,  and  Hall;  but  this  blue  with  pink 
beard  is  far  bluer.” 

So— those  of  you  who  want  something  different:  get  busy  with  some  median 
lines! 

Bob  Schreiner  is  interested  in  transmitting  the  spot  pattern  of  the  pumilas, 
dwarf  species,  up  through  the  SDBs,  on  into  the  intermediates,  and,  hope¬ 
fully,  into  the  tails.  He  has  carried  the  blue  spot  to  the  intermediates  in 
Tamino,  and  by  backcrossing  material  of  this  line  to  tall  bearded  he  had 
two  seedlings  which  bloom  with  the  tall  bearded,  close  to  24"  in  height, 
but  with  the  blue  spot  saved  in  both  instances. 

Adelaide  Peterson,  Brentwood,  Tenn.,  the  Median  Iris  Society  president, 
reports,  “I  have  a  sib  to  Moonblaze  that  I  have  never  named,  a  sort  of 
cocoa  brown  with  very  blue  spot  and  beard  surrounded  by  a  brown  halo  or 
ring.  Then  there  is  a  very  different  one— a  dark  mauve  with  bright  gold 
shoulders  and  beard,  very  heavy  of  texture,  and  one  clump  bloomed  per¬ 
fectly  and  long.  This  one  I  intend  to  go  on  with.” 

Bee  Warburton  discusses  pink  factors  in  the  medians.  “I  think  that  the 
pumilas  definitely  have  the  pink  factors.  I  think  this  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  some  crosses  involving  TB  pinks  with  pumilas  give  no  pinks  whatsoever, 
although  they  have  just  the  same  two  t  factors  in  each  parent,  from  the  TB. 
I  think  that  the  segregation  in  a  cross  that  gives  pinks  is  entirely  due  to 
segregation  among  the  pumila  chromosome  sets  in  our  lilliput  40-chromosome 
varieties.  This  cross  gave  17  pinks  out  of  50  seedlings  blooming,  and  there 
were  no  pinks  in  any  of  the  sib  crosses.  Figure  that  one  out.  That  is  a  2:1 
ratio.  I  don’t  know  what  it  means  but  I’m  sure  it  isn’t  a  one-gene  ratio. 
It’s  my  opinion  that  the  tangerine  bearded  whites  are  inevitable  in  the  course 
of  breeding  the  new  pinks.” 

Speaking  of  pink  factors  in  the  small  bearded  species,  Bee  reported  that  in 
1964  she  and  Jo  Anne  Tufts  examined  the  inside  hairs  of  a  great  number  of 
species  and  species  hybrids.  “Our  conclusion  was  that  it  was  surprising  the 
pinks  hadn’t  emerged  sooner  than  they  did.  When  you  examine  the  very 
innermost  beard  hairs  of  the  44-chromosome  varieties  from  pink  breeding,  you 
can  definitely  pick  out  the  tangerine-tipped  ones  from  the  orange,  and  this 
same  appearance  can  be  seen  in  a  number  of  various  sorts,  including  Day- 
star,  which  Jean  Witt  says  simply  cannot  be  written  off  as  a  simple  recessive 
white  diploid.”  Daystar  is  a  diminutive  MTB  of  parchment  white  with  bright 
orange,  almost  tangerine  beard. 

Pink  Amoenas 

The  quest  for  good  pink  amoenas  goes  on  at  great  pace.  Charlotte  Gantz 
reports  some  interesting  discussion  from  the  International  robins  on  the  subject. 

Graeme  Morgan  in  South  Africa  writes,  “I’ve  been  trying  to  produce  a 
pink  or  orchid  amoena  with  red  beard  by  such  crosses  as  Rippling  Waters, 
Pretty  Carol,  Mauve  Mink,  etc.,  with  Whole  Cloth,  Melodrama  and 
Gypsy  Lullaby.  No  satisfactory  results  so  far,  but  definite  indications.” 
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John  Taylor  in  England,  “I  have  got  a  pink  amoena  from  Annette  X 
Whole  Cloth,  with  smallish  flowers  of  good  shape,  standards  buff  and  falls 
orchid-pink.” 

Also  from  England,  Renee  Greatbatch  reports:  “In  the  1964  BIS  Year  Book, 
Leonard  Bmmmitt  suggests  that  Melodrama  (derived  from  Dreamcastle) 
might  give  pink  amoenas  in  the  first  generation  if  crossed  with  pinks,  or 
pink  derivatives  such  as  Queen’s  Taste,  Planet,  Broadway  Star  or  May¬ 
time.  He  mentions  as  promising  two  of  Jean  Steven’s  varieties,  Youthful 
Charm  (pink  amoena)  and  the  newer,  better  Sunset  Snow  with  flaring 
falls,  waxen  texture.” 

Bonnie  Dunbar  reports,  “Paul  Cook  had  started  this  work  for  a  pink 
amoena  and  we  had  started  with  Paul’s  Kiss  Me  Kate  and  with  Palomino. 
I  had  gone  to  Paul  to  ask  him  how  long  he  thought  it  would  take  to  come 
into  the  type  of  seedling  I  was  aiming  for  with  the  use  of  these  two  plants, 
and  he  thought  it  would  take  at  least  six  years,  maybe  eight.  I  wanted  a 
plant  like  Kiss  Me  Kate,  but  with  the  pink  edging  instead  of  the  blue.  This 
project  was  started  in  1957.  The  plants  to  date  have  all  been  in  the  creamy 
white  colorations,  but  am  slowly  getting  some  indications  of  pink  tinge  show¬ 
ing.  All  are  holding  the  height  range  that  I’ve  been  working  for.  Now 
about  Paul  Cook’s  work  toward  this  pink  amoena.  He  was  using  Pretty 
Carol  X  Wide  World;  and  I  also  think  he  used  Melodrama  in  the  same 
manner,  but  can’t  be  sure  about  this  one.  I  viewed  these  seedlings  at  Cook’s 
in  1965,  Emma  Cook  and  I  going  over  the  entire  rows.  There  was  some 
indication,  but  you  almost  had  to  imagine  seeing  this  indicator;  it  wasn’t  very 
visible,  to  be  sure.  From  what  I  could  learn  from  Emma,  Paul  had  thought 
it  would  take  about  three  generations  of  inbreeding  to  come  into  what  he 
wanted  in  a  pink  amoena.  Chet  Tompkins  also  has  a  ‘pippin’  in  a  pink 
amoena  seedling,  so  very  much  improved  over  Gordon  Plough’s  Java  Dove. 
The  number  is  64-284.” 

And  Plicatas 

Keith  Keppel  tells  of  one  of  his  iris  offspring.  “There  was  maiden  bloom 
on  one  interesting  thing  this  past  fall.  Probably  the  first  seedling  ever 
bloomed  from  Ben  Hager’s  Indeed,  as  even  Ben  hadn’t  bloomed  anything 
from  it  yet!  (Indeed  is  a  lemon  recessive,  quite  nice,  from  Dale  Dennis  and 
Bloomin’  Love.)  The  other  parent  was  a  blue  and  white  BB  plic  from 
Dutch  Doll  X  Dotted  Swiss.  The  seedling  was  ‘different’  from  anything 
I’d  seen  before;  it  had  the  look  of  a  purple-on-white  fancy  (Moonlit  Sea 
type),  but  the  purple  edging  followed  right  up  the  haft  to  the  base  of  the 
flower.  The  clean  white  area,  instead  of  being  across  the  hafts,  was  down 
the  center  of  the  hafts  parallel  to  the  beard.  A  very  pristine  flower,  and  if 
this  is  any  indication,  I’ll  sure  be  trying  hard  to  get  more  crosses  on  Indeed!” 

Charlie  Nearpass  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  reports  some  seedlings  of  interest. 
“In  the  cross  of  plicata  x  Emma  Cook,  in  the  first  generation  the  plicata 
pattern  disappeared  and  also  the  band  and  the  white  in  the  falls  of  the 
Emma  Cook  pattern.  Only  the  inhibition  of  color  in  the  standards  is  re¬ 
tained,  transmitted  as  a  dominant  character.  To  get  plicatas,  one  in  six, 
one  would  back  cross  the  seedlings  to  plicatas. 

“From  Rococo  X  Celestial  Snow  I’d  expect  about  half  dirty  whites 
(tinged  with  blue)  and  half  violet  bitones.  If  you  sib  the  violet  bitones  about 
l/36th  would  probably  be  plicatas.  Sibbing  the  whites  would  give  possibly 
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1/216  plicatas,  whereas  crossing  a  white  sib  to  a  violet  sib  would  give  about 
1/72  plicatas.  To  get  plicatas  the  thing  to  do  is  back  cross  the  violets  to 
plicatas;  about  1/6  would  be  plies.  Plic  genes  in  the  background  give  so 
many  haft  marks  that  most  of  these  things  are  pitched  out.  A  stylish  flower 
with  a  good  stalk  from  this  cross  might  be  good  to  use  in  a  plicata  breeding 
program.” 

And  a  hybridizing  hint  from  a  master  at  the  game,  Bill  Schortman,  Porter¬ 
ville,  Calif.:  “If  the  lip  on  the  iris  is  dry,  I  take  a  style  arm  from  any  iris 
and  tear  it  lengthwise  to  expose  the  stigmatic  fluid,  then  pinch  the  dry  style 
arm  to  expose  the  channel  and  wet  it  with  the  fluid  from  the  first  style. 
The  style  arm  channel  must  be  moist  all  the  way  down  or  the  pollen  will 
not  take.” 

Culture  Notes 

Wilma  Greenlee,  Christman,  Illinois,  tells  of  her  experience  with  Iris  flavis- 
sima.  “Flavissima  appreciates  a  wheat  straw  mulch.  One  place  I  grew  it,  I 
allowed  tall  lambs-quarter  weeds  to  grow  over  it.  In  winter  the  weeds  were 
blown  over  or  weighted  down  and  flavissima  just  loved  it— grew,  seeded,  and 
sprouted  many  volunteer  seedlings.  Flavissima  heaves  here,  even  if  mulched, 
but  the  mulch  holds  the  soil  moist  and  the  plants  do  not  dry  out  and  die  before 
spring  as  they  do  if  no  mulch  is  used.  I  got  tired  of  mulching  and  all  of  the 
plants  disappeared.  I  have  not  one  left.” 

From  the  other  end  of  Illinois,  Ferris  Gaskill,  at  Barrington,  writes  of  his 
experiences.  “I  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  a  study  of  soils  and  plant  nutrition  and 
growth.  The  most  important  thing  I  have  learned  aside  from  specific  nutrients 
required  is  that  no  one  can  be  expert  about  a  particular  plot  of  ground  unless 
he  knows  its  composition  history  and  the  performance  of  plants  on  it.  Quantita¬ 
tive  tests  of  soil  samples  and  plant  tissue  are  of  little  value  unless  they  are 
combined  with  on  the  spot  observations  of  plant  growth  and  characteristics. 
The  best  learned  and  best  recognized  agronomists  will  agree  with  this  state¬ 
ment. 

“To  the  plant  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  nitrogen  and  other  nu¬ 
trients  got  there  from  organic  or  inorganic  sources.  It  must  attain  the  inor¬ 
ganic  form  before  the  plants  can  utilize  it.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  organic 
matter,  principally  because  it  provides  the  proper  physical  condition  of  the 
soil;  but  additionally  as  it  acts  as  a  storage  for  the  elements  of  fertility,  aids 
in  making  available  various  elements,  and  acts  as  a  buffer  aginst  extremes  of 
alkalinity,  acidity,  and  overdoses  of  other  elements. 

“Iron  is  one  element  which  becomes  more  available  with  plenty  of  organic 
matter.  I  do  not  believe  a  person  will  gain  much— soon— from  iron  filings.  Iron 
chelates  are  a  rapid  means  of  correcting  iron  deficiency;  iron  sulphate  is  slower, 
and  decreasing  the  alkalinity  of  the  soil  will  make  the  iron  which  is  usually 
present  more  available. 

“I  could  stress  the  importance  of  adding  plenty  of  phosphorus.  This  is  one 
element  which  becomes  unavailable  easily.  Superphosphate  does  not  harm  the 
soil  or  the  bacteria,  nor  is  the  sulphur  injurious  except  perhaps  in  industrial 
areas  where  the  soil  might  become  overloaded.  In  these  places  use  the  triple¬ 
superphosphate  which  is  practically  devoid  of  sulphur.” 

June  Fraser,  Lawrenceville,  Georgia,  describes  transplanting  procedures  in 
her  garden.  “I  push  along  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  fertilizer— a  mixture  of  bone- 
meal,  Hybro-tite  (a  soil  conditioner  containing  minerals,  etc.,  with  chicken 
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manure  base),  5-10-15  commercial  fertilizer,  and  a  couple  shovelsful  of  sheep 
manure.  I  have  tags— metal  stakes— made  for  the  clumps  I  will  divide.  The 
clumps  are  dug  entirely,  rhizomes  separated,  soil  pulled  from  middles  to  re¬ 
mound  the  spot,  fertilizer  worked  in,  and  three  rhizomes  set  back  in  place. 
Remaining  rhizomes  are  put  with  their  stake  until  they  can  be  planted  in  the 
selling  beds.  Irises  not  needing  to  be  separated  get  a  good  cleaning  and  ferti¬ 
lizing.” 

W.  C.  Bums,  Concord,  Tennessee,  writes,  “I  space  the  rows  wide  enough 
so  I  can  use  the  lawn  mower  between  them.  Very  seldom  do  I  change  an  entire 
row.  When  a  variety  through  time  (maximum,  three  years),  sales,  or  garden 
effect  needs  to  be  changed,  I  remove  the  variety,  plow  the  vacant  space  with 
a  rotospader,  and  fill  in  with  a  newer  variety.  I  do  try,  through  the  bloom 
season,  to  keep  the  rows  clean  and  with  a  grass  path  between.” 

Again  we  hear  from  Delia  Munn  on  her  garden  design  and  cultural 
methods.  “If  you  have  a  cyclone  fence  and  the  space,  plant  a  narrow  hedge 
in  front  of  it  for  a  background.  In  preparing  the  bed  for  transplanting, 
keep  those  plants  root  pruned  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  irises.  The  beds 
in  front  of  the  shrubbery  are  only  about  24"  wide  because  I  have  to  work 
from  one  side,  from  the  lawn.  My  main  planting  is  in  rows  in  a  plotted 
design.  I  can  work  these  from  each  side  of  the  bed— they  are  about  four 
feet  wide.  I  keep  them  this  width  so  I  won’t  have  to  walk  in  them  and 
pack  the  soil.  My  beds  are  only  slightly  raised.  I  use  patio  blocks  as  they 
are  only  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  and  are  about  twice  as  wide  as  brick 
and  about  the  length  of  a  standard  cinder  block.  I  only  work  part  of  my 
bed  at  a  time  when  transplanting  and  only  dig  as  many  at  one  time  as  I  can 
replant.  My  soil  is  so  cultivated  that  I  only  work  the  spot  where  I  am 
planting,  fertilizing  each  one  clump  individually.  I  first  remove  all  those 
varieties  I  am  going  to  discard  and  plant  to  leave  the  space  in  front  of  each 
bed  for  the  new  additions.” 

Hubert  Harris  in  dry  West  Helena,  Ark.,  comments,  “To  have  bloomed  so 
beautifully,  I  don’t  believe  the  foilage  could  have  looked  uglier.  I  started 
trimming  back  the  leaves  when  the  last  blooms  were  gone,  and  now  in  spite 
of  the  drouth  the  plants  are  looking  pretty  and  green.” 

Hazel  Stewart  has  some  interesting  comments  on  her  composting  method. 
“The  leaves  go  on  the  compost  and  it  is  the  same  old  routine.  A  sizeable 
layer  of  leaves,  weeds  that  haven’t  gone  to  seed,  lawn  trimmings  and  even 
vegetable  tops;  next  a  liberal  coating  of  wood  ashes.  We  burn  trash,  old 
crates,  etc.,  and  next  we  add  at  least  a  coffee  can  of  blood  meal.  We  put  on 
a  layer  of  dirt  and  then  give  it  a  thorough  wetting.  We  would  like  to  get 
it  turned  but  can’t  always  get  help.” 

In  Addison,  Ill.,  Mrs.  Victor  Du  Jardin  reports,  “The  soil  here  was  tested 
and  discovered  to  be  too  acid,  too  high  in  nitrogen  to  successfully  grow  TBs. 
I  added  gypsum,  bonemeal,  rock  phosphate  and  10-20-20.  The  TB  seedlings 
had  fantastic  increases  after  they  were  lined  out  and  all  the  named  varieties 
put  out  new  leaves  before  the  snow  covered  them.”  She  also  notes  that  in  a 
wet  season  Terramycin  was  effective  in  control  of  rhizome  rot,  but  that  if  the 
treatment  was  not  kept  up  repeatedly  the  rot  started  all  over  again. 

Dog  Days 

Rena  Kizziar  is  still  having  problems  with  the  neighborhood  fauna.  To 
quote,  “Last  year  I  was  plagued  with  a  cat  who  delighted  in  digging  up 
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irises;  this  year  it’s  a  club-footed  dog  who  steps  on  them.  I  feel  murderous 
instincts  rising  when  I  discover  things  like  Mission  Sunset  shattered  by  his 
feet.  If  people  want  to  own  such  hounds  I  think  they  should  either  keep  them 
in  their  yards  or  move  where  the  nearest  neighbor  is  100  miles  away.” 

Stepping  to  the  rescue  is  Sarah  Wing  Highley  of  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio.  With 
a  degree  in  veterinary  medicine  to  her  credit,  Sarah  should  know  of  what  she 
speaks  ....  “There  is  a  remedy  for  dogs.  Use  very  weak  ammonia  water  in 
a  water  pistol  and  shoot  them  with  it.  If  the  water  smells  only  slightly  of 
ammonia  to  you,  it  will  smell  very  strong  and  unpleasant  to  the  dog.  If  you 
use  about  one  teaspoonful  of  household  ammonia  to  a  quart  of  water  it  should 
be  about  right.  You  will  not  hurt  the  dog  and  should  do  no  damage  to  the 
flowers.” 

She  adds,  “For  cats,  just  water  Mr.  Cat  well  with  the  hose  and  he  will 
leave  and  not  return.  You  will  not  hurt  the  cat  because  he  will  be  moving  too 
fast.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  few  treatments  to  teach  them  their  lesson,  but  be 
persistent.  All  I  have  ever  had  any  contact  with  could  be  taught  to  stay  out  of 
specific  places  that  way.  These  methods  have  never  hurt  a  dog  or  a  cat  to  my 
knowledge.  Cat  owners  get  mad  if  you  water  their  cats;  they  say  it  is  cruel, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  free  cat  that  wet  with  the  hose,  and  I 
used  it  to  teach  ours  not  to  sleep  in  the  coldframe.  What  you  are  damaging 
is  their  pride.” 

Bug  Chasers 

Dorothy  Dennis,  Hot  Springs  Nat’l.  Park,  Arkansas,  adds  to  our  toad  tales. 
She  discovered  a  family  of  toads  under  a  board  and  says,  “I  was  so  pleased 
not  to  find  a  sign  of  an  insect  here  this  past  spring.”  To  which  Edwin 
Rundlett,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  adds  for  those  not  yet  aware  of  their  garden 
value,  “The  toad  is  one  of  the  farmer’s  most  beneficent  friends,  each  toad 
doing  approximately  twenty  dollars  worth  of  work  in  a  year.  In  the  summer 
the  toad  consumes  no  less  than  ten  thousand  garden  pests.” 

Edna  Gillen,  La  Junta,  Colorado,  muses  on  an  intriguing  thought.  “A 
sprinkling  of  bird  feed  sets  the  birds  to  scratching  vigorously  among  iris  leaves 
and  rhizomes.  In  the  bird  feeder  we  put  out  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
bacon  grease,  commeal  and  syrup,  adding  enough  cornmeal  to  make  it 
crumbly.  One  morning  it  froze,  and  in  trying  to  get  it  the  birds  dented  and 
picked  holes  in  the  foil  pan  it  was  in.  I  decided  their  little  beaks  were  strong 
enough  to  pick  into  a  diseased  rhizome  if  there  were  any  insect  eggs  there, 
so  I  shall  sprinkle  some  feed  in  the  iris  bed  and  see  what  happens.”  To  which 
we  ponder  whether  the  little  bird-beak  holes,  if  any,  might  also  contribute 
nice  entrances  for  disease  organisms  .  .  .  ?  Well,  it’s  an  interesting  thought, 
anyway. 

Even  more  intriguing  to  contemplate  is  the  thought  of  bug-chasing  plants! 
Mary  Schnore,  Eighty  Four,  Pa.,  remarks,  “I  found  that  if  I  sow  some  herbs 
among  the  irises  the  irises  do  better.  The  mints  and  zinnias  are  good  bug 
chasers.  All  the  mints  are  good  to  keep  away  aphids.” 

Controlling  the  Plant  Companions 

Geddes  Douglas,  one  of  our  foremost  iris  and  daylily  breeders,  also  operates 
large  nurseries  in  Nashville.  His  sister,  Adelaide  Peterson,  clues  us  in  on  a 
product  he’s  found  successful.  “Geddes  uses  a  weed  inhibitor  called  Dymid 
made  by  the  Greenfield  Company.  It  is  a  powder  that  is  just  sprinkled  on  the 
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ground.  Doesn’t  hurt  the  plants  at  all.  Geddes  uses  the  kind  that  had  a 
fertilizer  in  it,  too,  on  his  hemerocallis.  He  has  tested  them  for  the  past  four 
years.” 

Clarke  Cosgrove,  San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  reports,  “I  have  used  Kloben  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  a  Dow  product  that  was  tried  experimentally 
on  a  commercial  iris  planting  and  seems  to  be  a  good  weed  deterrent  if  the 
area  is  cleared  before  application.” 

In  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Edith  Cleaves  handles  her  pest  control  problem  the 
easy  way.  “I  have  a  monthly  pest  control  service;  in  January  they  sprayed 
the  rapidly  rising  green  carpet  of  weeds  in  open  areas  and  pathways  with 
Lomax.  The  fourth  day  after  spraying,  the  green  was  turning  into  a  brown 
carpet!  I  am  told  that  one  can  plant  again  within  three  months;  or,  if  you 
have  a  plant  that  is  deep-rooted,  you  remove  the  top  two  inches  of  the 
sprayed  soil  away  from  the  plant  area.  Then  it  is  safe  to  plant,  say  a  rose 
bush,  etc.” 

In  the  west,  Simazine  is  rapidly  becoming  almost  a  staple  item  on  the 
gardener  s  shelf.  But  Edwin  Rundlett  has  this  to  say,  “I  had  several  reports 
of  disastrous  results  under  New  York  state  conditions.  My  advice  is  to 
proceed  with  extreme  caution.  A  bit  too  much  rain  or  too  much  watering,  or 
too  recent  transplanting,  can  result  in  severe  damage  to  iris  plants.  Simazine 
does  not  lose  all  of  its  potency  in  a  year’s  time,  so  can  do  damage  to  the 
next  crop,  iris  or  other.  I  have  not  used  it  on  irises,  but  have  damaged— 
killed— bluegrass  turf  with  it  when  applied  to  a  walk  just  before  a  shower 
that  caused  it  to  seep  into  adjacent  turf.  Beware!”  We  second  this,  having 
witnessed  the  same  effect,  and  also  we  saw  one  plot  treated  with  Simazine 
before  fall  rains  last  year  where  seedling  vegetable  plants  failed  to  grow  and 
withered  away  in  late  May;  those  plants  put  in  an  untreated  adjacent  bed 
did  grow  and  thrive.  So  perhaps  the  warning  should  be  to  use  only  on  well 
established  plantings  with  care  and  caution  to  follow  directions  as  per  Edwin. 

Pesticide  Reports 

For  those  without  garden  helpers  such  as  toads,  birds,  praying  mantis, 
lady  bugs  and  the  like,  here  are  a  few  remarks  on  products  which  seem  to  do 
the  job  for  various  robin  members.  Keith  Keppel,  “As  an  experiment  I 
tried  spraying  a  fairly  strong  lysol  solution  on  a  swath  of  seedlings  right 
across  the  patch,  as  a  friend  claimed  someone  he  knew  used  it  to  great 
advantage,  mainly  for  leaf  spot  control  (which  we  get  like  fury  in  our  foggy 
weather  from  November  to  March).  It  rained  immediately  after  I  got  it  on, 
of  course,  but  I  did  prove  to  myself  that  the  stuff  isn’t  fatal  to  the  irises!” 

Audrey  David  in  Pleasant  Hill,  Calif,  notes,  “This  year  we  had  only  two 
cases  of  crown  rot,  these  in  overcrowded  clumps.  I  used  a  new  spray  called 
Scope  in  the  spring  and  this  eliminated  the  usual  pests  for  the  entire  season. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Elizabeth  Rowe  reports  a  problem,  “We  have  been 
bothered  with  verbena  moths  getting  into  the  flower  buds  before  they  open, 
eating  the  flowers-to-be.  We  thought  at  first  they  were  borers  and  removed 
all  the  buds  before  they  opened,  but  we  have  learned  that  the  pests  were 
verbena  moths  in  the  larva  stage.  I  made  a  strong  solution  of  DDT,  using 
spreader-sticker  and  soap;  I  used  a  paint  brush  to  paint  the  buds  and  stalks 
only.  I  used  this  on  buds  that  were  not  beginning  to  open  or  show  color. 
There  was  no  more  sign  of  the  moth.” 

“Pests  here,  yes!  Kids,  rabbits  and  dogs  in  that  order.  Spray  takes  care  of 
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the  rest.”  So  says  Bob  Swearengen,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  “The  systematic  spray 
takes  care  of  thrip  which  deforms  late  buds  and  early  bloom.  Chlordane 
takes  charge  of  leaf  hoppers  and  verbena  bud  moth  in  most  cases.  I  use  5% 
granular  dieldrin  at  the  rate  of  IV2  pounds  absolute  per  acre  at  planting  time. 
That  takes  care  of  all  grubs,  including  Japanese  beetle,  garden  centipedes, 
borers-if-any,  and  all  other  underground  pets.  It  does  not  kill  earthworms.” 

Livestock  Report 

Speaking  of  earthworms,  Edna  Gillen  issues  this  report.  “Fresh  fertilizer 
from  livestock  sales  yards  provides  a  fine  medium  for  the  earthworm-growing 
venture  of  a  friend.  He  put  it  in  his  yard  until  the  heat  had  gone  out  of  it, 
then  put  it  in  a  pit  with  earthworms.  When  the  worms  have  digested  it,  it  is 
pure  worm  castings.  For  several  years  he  sold  earthworms  to  the  sporting 
goods  stores  for  the  fishermen,  and  mixed  the  worm  castings  with  peat  moss 
and  sold  it  for  potting  soil.  Having  discontinued  the  earthworm  business, 
he  gave  me  several  sacks  of  this  mixture,  and  it  has  been  wonderful  for 
potting  and  transplanting  and  renewing  old  flower  beds.” 

Bits  and  Pieces 

The  Flight  Lines  reports  contain  many  interesting  little  items.  Such  as  the 
one  from  Annie  Glitsch,  Woodward,  Oklahoma,  telling  about  a  stem  pro¬ 
liferation  she  wrote  of  several  years  ago.  It  appeared  on  Soft  Shoulders 
and  Annie  planted  them.  This  year  the  proliferations  bloomed  and  were 
exactly  like  Soft  Shoulders.  We’d  expressed  curiosity  about  what  they 
would  look  like,  mutation  or  vegetative  reproduction.  Now  we  know. 

One  subject  sure  to  get  a  rise  from  us  is  the  report  that  somebody’s  got  a 
bearded  iris  mated  with  a  beardless  one.  Generally  speaking,  this  project, 
for  the  average  breeder,  usually  just  playing  around  to  see  what  will  happen, 
is  just  a  waste  of  time.  Not  that  intersectional  hybrids,  real  hybrids,  don’t 
occasionally  occur.  But  nearly  always  those  are  gotten  by  skilled  plant 
hybridizers  under  rigid  experimental  controls.  However,  being  somewhat  of 
an  optimist,  we  can’t  say  anything  is  impossible,  and  our  journalistic  curiosity 
always  wants  to  see  the  livin’  proof.  So  you  can  picture  our  eagerness  to 
hear  what  will  develop  when  Dr.  Gordon  Loveridge,  our  International  Robin 
Assistant  Chairman  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  has  a  chance  to  evaluate 
some  seedlings  one  of  his  robin  friends  reports.  Here’s  what  Gordon  reports 
from  an  Australian  Iris  Society  robin: 

“A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Betty  Hall  of  Holbrook,  N.S.W.,  made  a  cross  which 
she  believed  to  be  genuine  of  a  Higo  type  kaempferi  X  a  TB  iris  and  got 
some  seeds.  Some  plants  grew  and  have  bloomed  for  two  years  and  in  the 
latest  round  of  the  robin  she  writes,  ‘Higo  ?  X  TB:  I  really  tried  to  observe 
this  in  particular  this  year.  Seedling  # 1  had  no  beard  and  only  a  very  strong 
midrib  on  the  falls.  Seedling  #2  is  dormant  in  the  winter  but  shoots  much 
earlier  and  flowers  much  earlier  than  the  other  Japanese;  on  November  18th 
instead  of  December  2nd.  Seedling  #3:  the  foliage  is  ribbed  like  the  Japanese 
but  very  vigorous.  Seedling  #4:  first  to  bloom  on  November  18  was  a  red- 
purple,  48"  tall,  standards  upright  IV2"  long  and  1"  wide,  falls  drooping 
3"  long  and  3"  wide.  I  don’t  think  there  was  any  branching.  There  were 
two  buds  and  the  second  bud  opened  in  a  cold  snap  and  a  strong  wind  and 
rain.  The  only  damage  was  the  slightly  frozen  edges  of  the  falls,  although 
they  were  not  of  specially  thick  texture.  Another  smaller  seedling  had  white 
falls  with  purple  veins  and  style  arms  lashed  with  purple.  The  standards 
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were  red-purple  edged  white.  The  flower  takes  two  days  to  open  fully; 
then  remains  fresh  for  two  or  three  days  longer/  ” 

Gordon  notes  that  he  has  not  seen  these  blooms  and  so  can  only  report 
what  Mrs.  Hall  wrote.  “But,”  he  says,  “the  size  of  the  standards  seems 
excessive  for  a  Higo  iris.  Mrs.  Hall  has  since  sent  me  pieces  of  the  seedlings 
so  I  can  observe  them;  and  if  they  have  pollen  I  plan  to  try  it  on  other  TBs, 
and  also  try  crossing  the  seedlings  with  TBs  and  other  Japanese  irises.” 

We  also  hope  that  Gordon  will  get  out  his  camera  and  capture  these  in 
great  detail. 

Another  item  reported  some  time  back  by  Fred  Kerr,  Bozeman,  Montana, 
is  interesting  for  breeders  to  note.  “In  writing  a  booklet  on  fish  genetics, 
during  the  course  of  my  research  I  found  an  interesting  explanation  for  self- 
and  cross-pollination.  Apparently  there  are  genes  which  determine  what  kind 
of  pollen  will  fertilize  what  flowers.  It  seems  that  if  the  pollen  and  the 
flower  have  the  same  genes,  fertilization  will  not  take  place.  There  are  many 
alleles  of  this  gene;  that  is,  it  can  occur  in  many  variations.  If  a  flower  of  an 
iris  has  a  tetraploid  makeup  of  S1?  S2,  S3,  etc.,  it  will  reject  pollen  that 
carries  any  one  of  these  genes.  It  is  therefore  self-sterile,  but  will  set  seed 
to  pollen  carrying,  for  example,  genes  S5,  S6.,  etc.  if  they  are  not  paired  in 
the  pollen  with  one  of  the  4  genes  carried  by  the  flower.  This  might  explain 
why  so  many  of  the  species  are  self-sterile.” 

The  Spectacular  Spurias 

No  garden  is  really  complete  without  at  least  a  small  group  of  the 
beautiful  spuria  irises;  blooming  later  than  the  bearded,  remaining  to 
flourish  and  grow  ever  more  beautiful  without  continual  dividing  and  a 
demanding  cultural  schedule,  they  round  out  an  iris  garden  picture  during 
an  otherwise  dull  period.  Edith  Cleaves  comments  on  two  she  likes: 

“Saugatuck  and  Essay  are  two  irises  that  keep  evergreen  almost  all  year 
here.  Essay  just  begins  to  brown  on  the  tips  in  mid-January.” 

And  from  Francis  Brenner,  Dakota,  Ill.,  “First  spurred  spuria,  Great 
Horned  Butterfly,  is  brown  with  orange  signal  horns  which  appear  on 
the  top  of  the  buds;  then  as  the  flower  opens  and  unfolds,  the  horn  ends 
at  the  bottom  of  the  falls  are  tucked  under.” 

Clarke  Cosgrove  comments  on  early  die-back  of  spuria  foliage.  “It  is  the 
variety  more  than  the  climate  that  determines  whether  the  foliage  dies  back 
completely.  Spuria  hybridizers  have  been  working  on  development  of  the 
more  evergreen  type.”  He  adds  some  hints  for  proper  culture:  “Raised  beds 
for  spurias  would  be  recommended  if  there  is  a  drainage  problem.  I  have 
no  problem  in  that  respect;  gophers  keep  the  area  well  supplied  with  drains 
and  therefore  do  not  use  raised  beds.”  He  continues,  “Spurias  respond  to  a 
balanced  fertilizer  applied  just  as  the  period  of  greatest  growth  starts  in 
early  spring.  However,  they  do  exceptionally  well  without  fertilizing  if  they 
are  in  well-drained  beds  with  sufficient  water  given  during  this  period  of  fast 
growth.” 

For  dividing  of  spurias,  a  couple  of  suggestions  from  the  experts  at  their 
culture.  Frances  Brenner:  “When  you  have  two  fans  on  a  spuria,  you  can 
divide;  but  I  always  wait  until  mine  have  at  least  six  fans.  I  then  cut  off 
three  fans  and  divide  into  one  fan  each,  as  these  spurias  take  longer  to 
settle  after  transplanting.” 

And  from  Edith  Cleaves  again,  “The  time  to  transplant  spurias  in  mid- 
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California  is  September  and  October,  generally  warm  months.  We  do  not 
allow  the  plant  to  dry  out  at  all  but  plant  the  divisions  immediately,  keeping 
the  soil  moist,  and,  if  it’s  very  warm  weather,  keeping  the  plant’s  roots 
shaded  for  at  least  ten  days.” 

Preview  of  New  Spurias 

Marilyn  Holloway,  North  Sacramento,  Calif.,  reports  on  a  sneak  preview 
last  year  of  some  handsome  new  Hager  spuria  seedlings.  Melrose  Gardens 
introduced  seedling  S-101-C,  named  Port  of  Calf,  this  year.  Also  on  the 
introduction  lists  this  year  were  siblings  to  the  others  Marilyn  describes, 
S-109-A,  introduced  as  Farolite,  and  S-89-A,  introduced  as  Connoissuer. 

“Port  of  Call  is  a  medium  blue-violet  with  the  large  yellow  spot  on  the 
falls.  The  standards  and  falls  are  nicely  shaped  and  large.  It  has  four  bud 
placements.  S-125-A  is  a  darker  blue-violet  with  a  small  spot,  nice  width. 
Both  have  a  slight  ruffle.  They  remind  me  of  the  older  Dutch  Defiance 
but  have  larger  flowers.  The  S-125-A  is  very  much  like  Color  Guard  but  a 
large  flower.  The  other  seedling  is  S-90-A,  which  is  a  light  bronze  with  a 
purple  influence  in  the  standards.  The  falls  have  the  yellow  spot  with  light 
bronze— and  the  style  crests  are  purple  tipped.  This  sets  off  the  whole  flower. 
Ben  no  doubt  has  a  better  color  description.  I  saw  Mount  Palomar  (Alice 
White,  ’63)  in  a  Sacramento  garden  just  as  it  was  opening  and  it  looked 
very  good.” 


IRIS  “FOILAGE” 

Keith  Keppel 

The  dictionary  lists  one  definition  of  a  foil  as  “a  person  or  thing  that  sets 
off  or  enhances  another  by  contrast.”  So  why  shouldn’t  iris  foliage  be  “foilage”? 
Shouldn’t  iris  foliage  set  off  or  enhance  the  iris  bloom?  Shouldn’t  it  set  off 
or  enhance  the  garden?  But —does  it? 

Look  at  an  iris  garden  out  of  bloom  and  what  do  you  see?  A  ragged  con¬ 
glomeration  of  foliage  hidden  behind  a  fence  or  hedge— or  sitting  in  plain  view, 
giving  mute  witness  to  the  wisdom  of  the  neighbor  down  the  street  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  grow  irises  because  “they’re  pretty  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then  you 
have  that  untidy  foliage  the  rest  of  the  year.” 

In  our  race  to  produce  perfection  of  flower,  are  we  short-changing  the  rest 
of  the  plant? 

Foliage  can  be  “good”  or  “bad”  in  many  ways.  Go  into  the  garden  and 
seriously  assess  what  you  see  now  that  there  are  no  blooms  to  divert  your  at¬ 
tention.  Is  what  you  see  an  improvement  over  the  flags  of  fifty  years  ago? 
Consider  what  could  be  done  if  more  emphasis  were  placed  on  foliage. 

#  $  $  #  # 

BLADE  COLOR:  The  most  obvious  feature  of  the  leaf  blade  is  its  color. 
We  are  taught  that  pallida  blood  lines  can  yield  broad  blue-green  fans,  that 
variegata  imparts  narrower  foliage  and  a  more  yellow-green  color.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  blue-green  color  is  far  more  effective  in  most  mixed  garden 
situations,  the  plainer  green  or  yellow-green  tones  help  add  a  touch  of  subtle 
contrast  to  the  all-iris  garden.  Please,  let’s  not  adopt  any  particular  shade  as 
being  the  standard  of  perfection. 
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BASE  COLOR:  What  of  added  contrast  with  added  colors?  Consider  the 
out-of-bloom  touch  of  color  that  a  clump  of  Innuendo  adds  with  its  strongly- 
stained  purple  and  green  foliage.  Or  Jade  Queen  or  Sunset  Canyon  or  any 
number  of  others.  Has  anyone  tried  breeding  specifically  for  purple  bases, 
deepening  the  color  and  extending  it  up  the  blade?  What  of  variations  in 
color?  Small  Talk  has  an  almost  cherry-red  leaf  base  at  some  stages  of 
growth. 

Most  purple-based  foliage  tends  to  be  of  the  narrow  type,  thus  limiting  the 
effectiveness.  Combinations  of  dark  bases  and  wide  fans  are  rare  but  very 
striking;  Artist’s  Dream  is  the  best  example  that  comes  to  mind. 

VARIEGATION :  Surely  no  one  complains  because  Zebra  blooms  for 
such  a  short  time  each  year!  Here,  then,  is  an  iris  grown  simply  for  its 
foliage.  Why  not  a  series  with  modern  flowers?  Easier  said  than  done,  but 
let’s  not  give  it  up  as  a  lost  cause. 

A  number  of  “stripe”  variegated  forms  have  shown  up  in  seedling  patches; 
fortunately,  most  have  stayed  there.  With  most,  the  variegation  pattern  seems 
quite  unstable— unlike  in  Zebra—  and  some  fans  tend  to  light  markings,  some 
to  no  markings,  and  some  to  complete  albinism.  The  beauty  of  uniformity  of 
Zebra’s  markings  is  missing.  Also,  the  white  (or  cream)  portions  of  the  leaf 
usually  burn  badly  in  hot  sun,  turning  brown  at  the  edges  and  giving  the 
effect  of  an  iris  clump  sprayed  with  weed  killer.  But  breeders,  please  keep 
trying! 

The  “fleck”  or  “marble”  type  variegation  is  also  encountered.  In  most  of 
what  has  been  seen  so  far,  the  flecks  are  too  small  and  indistinct  to  yield  a 
plant  of  any  increased  landscape  value,  although  they  are  interesting  on  close- 

up  inspection. 

DISEASE  RESISTANCE:  It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  no  matter  what 
the  foliage  color,  the  foliage  should  not  be  patterned  by  leaf  spot!  Any  breed¬ 
ing  program  should  take  resistance  to  leaf  spot  into  consideration,  as  well  as 
the  obvious  exhibition  of  virus  symptoms.  Rust  susceptibility  is  another  prob¬ 
lem,  though  one  limited  to  a  relatively  small  geographic  area.  It  is  within  this 
area  that  the  necessary  breeding  and  selecting  must  be  done. 

SIZE:  All  things  are  relative;  the  size  of  the  foliage  to  the  size  of  the  stalk 
and  flower  should  be,  too.  They  should  be  in  proportion.  Big  heavy  blooms 
with  a  supporting  cast  of  skimpy  narrow  foliage  looks  out  of  place,  as  do 
small  flowers  awash  in  a  sea  of  broad  leaf  fans.  The  flowers  should  clear  the 
foliage— is  this  a  problem  of  too-short  stalks  or  too-tall  foliage? 

Width-to-length  ratio  of  fans  can  be  important.  For  instance,  most  dwarfs 
have  quite  fine,  narrow  foliage.  A  pleasing  exception  is  Bright  Delight, 
which  has  extremely  broad  fans  composed  of  wide  leaves.  It  gives  a  much 
stronger  visual  boost  to  the  out-of-bloom  dwarf  edging  than  do  the  narrow 
grassy-leaf  type  dwarfs. 

CARRIAGE  AND  TEXTURE:  Ever  notice  how  some  varieties  (especially 
in  early  spring  before  the  foliage  has  matured  and  stiffened)  go  limp  at  the 
tips?  While  a  small  amount  of  cascading  can  be  pleasing,  helping  to  break 
the  stiff  formality  of  the  sword-shaped  leaves,  consider  the  long  limp-leaf  kinds 
that  actually  bend  over  and  touch  the  ground.  Atomic  Gold  and  Moon  River 
are  two  that  come  to  mind.  Too  informal  for  our  tastes. 

Then  there  is  the  “gift  wrap  foliage”  type,  in  which  the  leaves  twist,  turn, 
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intertwine,  and  all  but  tie  bows  in  themselves  around  the  bloom  stalk.  The 
basic  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  foliage  is  lost  in  this  complicity. 

Abnormalities  in  the  plane  of  the  leaf  are  seldom  pleasing.  A  small  amount 
of  twisting  at  the  tips  can  be  attractive.  The  minute  marginal  fluting  some¬ 
times  seen  on  the  leaves  of  the  broad-fan  types  during  the  spring  surge  of 
growth  adds  transitory  interest.  But  we  cannot  accustom  ourselves  to  the 
squashed-down  accordion-pleated  growth  tips  of  Winter  Olympics! 

TIMING:  When  should  an  iris  begin  producing  leaves?  When  it  is  safe  for 
it  to  do  so?  Foliage  can  be  damaged  badly  or  killed  by  severe  freezes;  besides 
the  disfigurement,  there  is  the  added  chance  of  subsequent  invasion  by  disease 
organisms.  Obviously,  for  a  severe-winter  area,  the  more  dormant  types  are 
called  for.  However,  in  mild  climates  the  presence  of  lush  growth  during 
winter  may  be  an  added  landscape  asset.  Again— let’s  not  stereotype,  but  pro¬ 
duce  both  kinds  and  let  the  gardener  choose  the  type  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

***** 

This  year  I  noticed  a  seedling  starting  the  spring  flush  of  growth  as  a  bright 
chartreuse-green,  plus  purple  base.  It  was  wild.  As  the  season  progressed,  the 
foliage  became  more  conventional  in  color  until  at  bloom  time  it  was  almost 
indistinguishable  from  its  sibs.  The  bloom?  Horrid!  But  the  seedling  was  saved 
to  look  at  again,  for  before  the  bloom  starts  what  is  there  to  watch  and  revel 
over  but  the  increase  and  foliage? 


Editors  Note:  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  note  the  loss  of  the  services 
of  Keith  Keppel  as  co-editor  of  Flight  Lines.  This  very  knowledgeable  young 
man  of  many  facets  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  quality  of  Flight  Lines, 
with  his  discussion  of  many  subjects  interesting  to  iris  growers,  in  his  clear 
and  lucid  style.  But  we  know  that  his  assignment  in  connection  with  the 
1968  meeting  is  a  staggering  one,  and  will  take  the  best  of  his  energies; 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  logistics  of  guest  placement  in  the  1968  con¬ 
vention. 


NOW!  NEW! 

KAY  SEE  DE  LUXE  GARDEN  MARKERS 

RUSTPROOF  WEATHERPROOF  PERMANENT 

All  aluminum  nameplate  214x4"  takes  three  lines  printing.  Rolled  top 
edge  prevents  cutting  hands  when  setting.  Bent  back  for  easy  reading. 
Stiff  aluminum  plate  has  a  matt  finish.  Will  take  crayon,  ink,  paint  or 
lacquer. 

Heavy  wire  stem,  vinyl  coated.  No  rust,  no  corrosion  from  sprays,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  etc.  Offset  to  reduce  turning.  1614"  long,  no  bending  or  stooping 
to  read. 

Ideal  for  Iris,  Peonies,  Hemerocallis,  Mums,  Dahlias  and  other  tall 
blooming  flowers. 

PRICES  POSTAGE  PAID 

1  Dozen  . $  2.95 

25  for  .  5.50 

100  for  .  17.50 

Bulk  packed  in  cartons  of  200  at  $16.00  per  hundred,  transportation  collect. 
Send  250  for  sample,  deductible  from  orders  of  100  or  more. 


TOP  O’  THE  RIDGE 

•  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64118 
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lOO  E.  81st  North 


PEONIES ,  Queen  of  Flowers 

Spectacular  beauty,  fragrant  endurance  unlimited,  practically  a 
permanent  perennial.  Excellent  for  use  in  landscape  as  an  accent 
plant  during  blooming  season;  foliage  decorative  until  hard  frosts. 
Peonies— a  permanent  investment— will  bloom  for  years. 

Join  the  American  Peony  Society 
Dues  $5.00,  paid  annually.  Bulletin  published 
quarterly.  Send  for  list  of  publications. 

AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY 

1071/2  W.  MAIN,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO  45891 


HEMEROCALLIS 

(Daylilies) 

Enjoy  this  wonderful  flower  when  yonr  iris  season  is 
finished.  Its  long  bloom  season  will  greatly  expand 
your  garden  enjoyment. 

Constant  improvement  in  color,  size,  form  and  habits 
insure  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  this  fine  plant. 

Three  quarterly  journals  and  a  large  yearbook  filled 
with  informative  data  on  varieties,  culture,  performance 
and  progress.  Many  Round  Robins  open  to  participa¬ 
tion. 


ONLY  $5.00  PER  YEAR 

Join  THE  AMERICAN  HEMEROCALLIS  SOCIETY 
Robert  B.  Coker,  Secretary 
Canton,  Georgia 


INTERESTED  IN  DAFFODILS? 

Join  THE  AMERICAN  DAFFODIL  SOCIETY,  INC. 

MEMBERSHIP  BRINGS  YOU  .  .  . 

Basic  information  on  daffodil  culture,  types  and 
classification,  recommended  varieties,  show  pro¬ 
cedures  and  places  to  buy  bulbs. 

The  Daffodil  Journal,  a  quarterly  of  the  Society, 
just  full  of  information  you  should  have. 

The  privilege  of  attending  local,  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  meetings. 

And  new  friends  all  over  the  USA,  all  enthusiastic 
about  Daffodils. 

Annual  Membership— $5.00 
Don’t  delay.  Send  your  check  today  to: 


AMERICAN  DAFFODIL  SOCIETY 


1120  Craig  Road,  Creve  Coeur,  Mo.  63141 
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IX  MEMORIAM 


AGNES  WHITING 

Time  moves  on— and  on— inexorably,  and  we  all  know  it  too  well;  but  there 
are  no  words  in  our  language  but  numb  shock  that  describe  the  feeling  of  the 
iris  world  when  the  news  came  of  the  death  of  Agnes  Whiting. 

Agnes  Whiting,  the  gracious  hostess  of  the  husband-and-wife  team  of  the 
Maple  Valley  Gardens  of  Charles  and  Agnes  Whiting,  was  in  the  forefront 
of  those  golden  years  which  saw  the  rapid  growth  in  beauty  and  garden 
popularity  of  irises,  and  her  efforts  at  hybridizing  contributed  incalculably  to 
the  fantastic  rapidity  of  the  development  of  irises  as  a  truly  worthy  garden 
plant. 

Her  Blue  Rhythm,  that  cornflower  blue  with  a  silvery  overtone,  perhaps 
the  most  award  winning  iris  of  history,  is  grown  and  shown  widely  all  over 
America— indeed,  all  over  the  iris  growing  world— and  will  be  grown  for 
years  to  come  because  of  its  superb  garden  value.  But  who  of  those  who 
lived  through  the  golden  years  of  development  of  the  ’40s  and  the  ’50s  does 
not  recall  with  nostalgia  such  names  as  Arab  Chief,  Baghdad,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Garden  Glory,  Golden  Spike,  Gold  Sovereign,  Lilac  Lane,  May¬ 
time,  Pathfinder,  Priscilla,  Pink  Clover,  Raejean,  Rocket,  Rubient, 
Technicolor,  Tea  Rose,  Three  Oaks,  Vatican  Purple  and  Wings  of  Song, 
and  many  others.  And  some  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  see  the  first  full 
bloom  of  a  stalk  of  Violet  Rhythm,  swore  that  this  was  the  best  of  all, 
and  suggested  that  she  call  it  One  Bouquet,  for  a  stalk  in  full  bloom  was 
precisely  that. 

She  won  many  awards  with  the  irises  she  hybridized,  and  the  crowning 
achievement  came  with  Blue  Rhythm  winning  the  Dykes  and  the  President’s 
Cup  in  1950.  Subsequently,  it  won  two  English  awards,  one  the  coveted 
first  class  certificate.  Her  Cloth  of  Gold,  Garden  Glory,  Golden  Spike, 
Gold  Sovereign,  Lilac  Lane,  Maytime,  Rocket,  Priscilla  and  Three 
Oaks  all  won  the  AM  award. 

And  in  1947  there  came  to  her  the  highest  award  of  the  American  Iris 
Society,  the  Hybridizer’s  Medal  of  the  Society;  and  she  thus  became  the 
first  woman  to  receive  this  distinguished  award. 

Agnes  Whiting  was  gracious  and  kindly,  and  there  are  many  of  us  can 
testify  that  our  present  deep  interest  in  irises  stems  from  her  encouragement 
and  interest.  The  home  garden  where  she  and  Charles  maintained  their 
display  garden  was  an  immaculate  and  lovely  home  for  the  best  in  present- 
day  irises,  and  thousands  of  visitors  came  to  see  the  Whitings  and  their 
irises.  It  was  the  mecca  where  gathered  the  judges  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
and  the  neighboring  states  to  see  the  latest  and  best  in  the  kingdom  of  iris; 
but  there  also  gathered  visitors  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  qualities  which  Agnes  Whiting  achieved  in  her  introductions  will  live 
on  and  on  in  the  work  that  other  hybridizers  have  done  with  her  develop¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  tribute  to  her  and  to  her  work  that  these  qualities  she  built 
into  her  irises  other  foremost  hybridizers  recognized,  and  used  for  further 
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development.  Examples  can  be  cited  by  the  legion:  the  use  of  Garden 
Glory  and  Technicolor  in  the  reds;  Blue  Rhythm  in  the  blue  field;  Golden 
Spike  in  some  of  the  new  yellows;  and  Pathfinder  in  the  orchid  pink  and 
similar  colors,  finally  resulting  in  the  achievement  of  Amethyst  Flame.  This 
is  the  mark  of  one  who  builds  well;  and  building  well  is  the  indelible  mark 
of  Agnes  Whiting. 


MARGARET  Y.  ALBRIGHT 

Tell  Muhlestein 

Margaret  Albright,  who  passed  away  on  July  14,  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  charter  members  of  The  Utah  Iris  Society,  as  well  as  its  first  president. 
Her  rich  experience,  knowledge  and  keen  ability  with  organizational  matters 
nurtured  the  society  through  those  first  years.  Margaret,  with  her  love  of 
people  and  keen  sense  of  humor,  added  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
Society,  which  grew  to  over  a  hundred  members  under  her  direction  from 
1951  to  1955.  She  was  the  only  president  to  serve  two  terms. 

At  the  time  I  first  met  Margaret  in  1943,  she  was  not  interested  in  hy¬ 
bridizing;  but  later,  upon  viewing  some  of  my  seedlings,  she  became  intrigued 
with  the  thought  of  certain  improvements  and  color  breaks,  and  asked  for  a 
seedling.  From  subsequent  crosses  she  produced  Blue  Flight,  introduced  in 
1954;  Gracelle,  a  beautiful,  smoothly  finished  blend  introduced  in  1955; 
Venetian  Pink,  introduced  in  1960;  and  a  very  large,  wide  pink  which 
won  second  in  seedlings  this  year  at  the  Utah  Iris  Society  Show  and  has  been 
registered  as  Venetian  Dancer. 

Margaret  chose  to  work  for  improvement  of  the  smaller-flowered  irises.  She 
envisioned  finer  stalks  and  smaller  flowers  in  a  better  range  of  colors  than  had 
been  available.  While  visiting  Clara  and  Ruth  Rees,  she  selected  a  small- 
flowered  seedling  from  Ruffled  Bouquet  X  Hall’s  42-10,  which  she  crossed 
with  Heritage,  and  in  1956  she  introduced  Yellow  Dresden  and  Yum  Yum. 
Yellow  Dresden  went  on  to  win  the  Knowlton  Award  in  1960,  and  has 
proven  to  be  a  marvelous  parent  for  beautifully  formed,  ruffled,  and  laced 
bordered  irises.  I  have  named  three  from  it,  one  of  which  produced  Tulare, 
the  Knowlton  Award  winner  for  1966. 

Margaret  grew  only  a  row  or  two  of  seedlings,  possibly  a  dozen  or  two 
dozen  pods  at  the  most.  It  was  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  her  when  her 
theories  worked,  and  she  could  see  the  goals  she  had  been  working  toward. 
Hers  was  not  a  “get  results  quickly”  program,  but  rather  a  long  range  one 
involving  many  generations  of  seedlings. 

Margaret  was  blessed  with  many  fine  attributes,  but  her  greatness  was  in 
the  love  she  had  for  her  fellow  beings.  She  radiated  friendship  and  love, 
which  was  evident  by  the  warmth  and  admiration  the  1954  convention  visitors 
felt  immediately  for  her.  She  served  a  term  as  RVP  of  Region  12;  and  al¬ 
though  her  health  was  not  good,  she  accomplished  much  and  had  the  society 
functioning  in  an  efficient  and  friendly  atmosphere. 

She  enjoyed  good  music,  fine  books  and  works  of  art.  A  business  woman 
through  the  years,  she  always  worked  and  enjoyed  keeping  busy.  When  the 
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new  Salt  Lake  County  Sewer  District  was  organized,  they  needed  an  executive 
secretary  who  could  set  up  a  system  of  collections  and  payments,  and  Margaret 
was  selected  for  this  important  job.  In  March  of  this  year  Margaret  felt  she 
must  retire  because  of  a  series  of  illnesses  which  plagued  her,  and  we  are 
saddened  that  she  could  not  stay  with  us  longer  to  enjoy  her  retirement  and 
continue  the  hybridizing  of  irises  which  she  loved  so  much.  This  spring’s 
bloomings,  however,  were  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  her,  and  she  beamed 
as  we  fanciers  walked  with  her  among  the  seedlings  and  asked  her  to  look  up 
complicated  parentages,  many  of  which  went  back  four  and  five  generations. 

We  know  the  iris  world  will  bless  Margaret  for  the  contributions  she  has 
made  to  the  advancement  of  our  favorite  flower  and  that  this  will  insure  her 
immortality  by  those  who  follow  in  her  footsteps. 


MRS.  RAE  CANN 

Mrs.  Rae  Cann,  an  active  and  enthusiastic  iris  gardener,  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  her  home  on  June  3.  Her  garden  was  to  have  been 
on  tour  for  the  1968  convention  in  California. 


MRS.  BESS  HARBOUR 

Mrs.  Bess  Harbour,  San  Jose,  California,  passed  away  on  June  14.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband  and  two  sisters  well-known  in  iris  circles,  Hazel  and 
Auda  Stewart.  She  was  active  in  the  Robin  program,  and  her  first  introduction, 
Royal  Tara,  was  listed  this  year  by  Bay  View  Gardens. 


LIL  E.  STONER 

Lil  E.  Stoner,  former  major  league  pitcher  with  the  Detroit  Tigers,  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates  and  the  Philadelphia  Phillies,  and  in  recent  years  an  active 
flower  grower,  an  AIS  judge  and  an  iris  grower  of  note,  died  June  25.  He 
was  active  in  Region  22  affairs,  and  resided  in  Enid,  Oklahoma. 


MABEL  L.  JOHNSON 

Just  as  we  were  closing  the  forms  for  the  October  Bulletin,  we  learned 
of  the  death  of  Mabel  L.  Johnson,  wife  of  Ralph  Johnson,  President  of  the 
Spuria  Iris  Society.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  a  school  teacher  in  Phoenix,  and 
active  in  junior  garden  club  work.  Her  junior  club  activities  had  won  several 
national  awards.  She  did  very  much  in  aiding  Ralph  with  his  spuria  society 
duties.  Plans  are  under  way  to  give  a  medal  in  her  name  to  the  winners  of  the 
Eric  Nies  awards. 
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From  the  Editors  Desk 

Have  just  finished  the  tabulation  of  ballots.  The  Guest  Iris  ballot,  the 
Symposium,  the  Official  ballot,  and  then  the  Judges  Choice:  all  of  this 
makes  for  quite  an  exercise. 

I  was  intrigued  by  the  arrangements  for  the  Newark  meeting.  There  was 
a  graciousness  and  a  friendliness  and  a  desire  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  be  of 
service  to  visitors  that  made  of  this  convention  one  long-to-be-remembered. 
Joe  Gatty  and  his  helpers  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  completeness  of  the 
arrangements,  and  for  the  gracious  spirit  of  the  meeting.  I  was  especially 
intrigued  with  the  finesse  with  which  my  fellow  principal,  Paul  Hoffmeister, 
handled  the  Welcome  Meeting. 

It  is  on  to  Denver  next  year.  We  all  hope  that  our  Denver  friends  have 
the  same  uncanny  control  of  the  weatherman  that  they  had  last  time  we  met 
there. 

Between  sessions  of  ballot  counting,  I  have  been  reading  the  1st  Inter¬ 
national  Symposium  on  Iris  Report,  the  report  of  the  Florence  meeting.  I 
cannot  help  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  here  is  a  must  for  the  students 
of  irises,  a  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  real  student  of  the 
genus.  Elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin  you  will  find  an  ad  about  this  valuable 
book.  It  may  be  ordered  from  the  St.  Louis  office,  and  because  of  the  mis¬ 
take  in  numbers  ordered,  can  be  bought  at  bargain  prices. 

Attended  the  Region  21  meeting.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  innova¬ 
tions  of  an  energetic  young  RVP. 

Had  an  interesting  experience  at  Fort  Robinson,  where  I  talked  to  a  sym¬ 
posium  of  judges  from  eight  states  on  irises.  Four  hours  is  a  long  time  to 
hold  forth,  and  yet  it  is  too  short  a  time  to  cover  the  entire  gamut  of  the 
genus  iris. 

Was  interested  to  note  that  Tulare,  California,  made  quite  a  to-do  about 
the  winning  ways  of  Tulare.  It  has  achieved  quite  a  distinguished  list  of 
awards. 

Between  finishing  up  on  the  Bulletin  and  finding  a  place  to  place  the  last 
of  some  sixty  new  irises,  the  weekend  promises  to  be  a  problem.  Guess  the 
common  problem  of  most  of  us  iris  gardeners  is  room— a  place  to  plant  those 
new  acquisitions. 

Some  years  ago  when  we  moved  here,  we  had  a  retired  nurseryman  living 
across  the  alley  from  us.  He  was  interested  in  grasses,  and  one  very  healthy 
kind  moved  across  the  alley  into  the  garden.  We  dug,  only  to  have  twenty 
plants  grow  where  one  grew  before.  Finally,  in  desperation,  after  the  pesky 
plant  had  taken  over  about  500  square  feet,  we  asked  a  Nebraska  College  of 
Agriculture  expert  who  happened  to  be  on  the  same  program  with  Irene.  He 
recommended  Atrazine,  and  I  was  startled  at  the  minute  quantities  called 
for.  But  in  working  in  the  garden  today,  I  note  that  it  worked,  for  the  area 
looks  like  a  well-settled  fall-plowed  field.  The  recommendation  now  is  to 
plant  corn  in  the  area,  and  must  get  some  seed  and  get  that  job  done. 

The  reports  show  that  Jake  Scharff  is  operating  a  fine  test  garden,  and  I 
always  have  been  impressed  with  the  quality  of  the  test  garden  operated 
by  the  M innicks.  A  shift  in  the  wording  and  structure  of  the  ballot  for  next 
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year  should  allow  the  regional  test  gardens  to  come  into  their  own,  and  I 
am  sure  that  they  can  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  awards  pattern  of  AIS.  And 
congratulations  to  the  two  winners  in  the  National  Test  Garden  competition. 

Get  the  semifinal  set  of  lens  next  week.  The  tests  showed  that  with  the 
new  prescription  I  can  read  print  finer  than  the  stock  market  quotations 
with  no  difficulty.  I  hope  that  they  do  as  well  on  distance.  At  any  rate,  it 
looks  as  if  most  of  the  siege  is  over. 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  lose  the  services  of  Keith  Keppel.  He  is  a  knowledge¬ 
able  young  man,  with  a  flare  for  writing  clearly  and  to  the  point.  But  I 
can  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  he  has  with  the  1968  meet¬ 
ing,  and  one  can  do  only  so  much.  Our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  really 
splendid  service  he  has  given  to  the  Bulletin  in  Flight  Lines. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  enterprise  can  do  in  the  promotion  of  irises. 
Bob  Young  is  getting  some  attention  for  irises  in  the  Lompoc  Record ,  in¬ 
cluding  a  nice  first-page  spread. 

I  am  interested  in  the  current  literature  on  the  value  of  banana  peels  as  a 
fertilizer.  Some  of  my  banana-eating,  iris-growing  friends  have  found  a  new 
cause  in  life. 

We  are  very  pleased  with  the  contribution  to  the  research  fund  from  the 
Northwest  Median  Iris  Society.  As  the  population  of  the  world  increases,  and 
land  is  being  used  more  and  more  intensively,  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
an  ever-increasing  press  of  problems;  and  we  need  to  start  to  get  some  of  the 
answers.  The  directions  into  which  we  can  go  in  the  field  of  research  are 
staggering;  and  we  are  delighted  with  the  business-like  and  scientific  manner 
in  which  Herbert  Parker  is  organizing  this  very  important  activity. 

A  couple  of  our  members  suggest  that  we  well  can  re-run  Garden  Manners, 
originally  printed  in  the  April,  1958,  Bulletin;  another  couple  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  wrathy  about  the  way  photographers  trample  the  iris  beds. 

Betty  Wood  sends  the  following: 

HEARD  AT  THE  CONVENTION 

Said  Jane,  “I  love  Happy  Birthday, 

It  grows  in  my  yard  in  profusion.” 

Liz  said,  “All  I  have  in  my  little  back  yard, 

I’m  afraid,  is  total  confusion.” 

Then  Ann,  who  had  overheard  them, 

Came  hurrying  over  to  Liz 

And  said,  “That  Total  Confusion— 

Would  you  tell  me  what  color  it  is?” 

The  congratulations  of  the  whole  Society  go  to  the  Schreiners.  At  the  June 
convention  of  the  Men’s  Garden  Club  of  America,  they  received  the  Gold 
Medal  Award  of  this  club  (the  highest  award  this  group  gives),  and  one  of 
the  most  coveted  honors  in  American  horticulture.  We  did  ask  Robert  for 
a  picture  of  this  momentous  event;  but  modestly,  he  totally  ignored  the  re¬ 
quest.  I  am  going  to  circumvent  that  young  man;  hereafter,  I  will  write 
Connie.  Incidentally,  the  list  of  awards  for  Schreiner  irises  that  appeared  in 
the  Salem  Statesman  was  imposing. 
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’Tis  the  19th  of  September  as  we  lock  up  the  final  work  on  the  Bulletin 
and  write  the  less  than  a  page  of  material  needed  to  fill  out  this  issue.  The 
last  120  days  has  been  an  interesting  time,  and  a  hectic  one.  Two  Bulletins, 
the  tabulation  of  the  several  ballots,  getting  out  the  registrations  and  record¬ 
ing  the  introductions,  together  with  a  new  computer  programmer  at  school 
(I  am  sure  that  the  labor  unions  do  not  need  to  worry  about  those  machines 
putting  anyone  out  of  work),  all  has  added  up  to  a  real  yen  for  a  vacation. 
Fortunately,  Kay  has  taken  over  the  typing  of  the  registration  cards  and  the 
recording  of  introductions,  and  has  everything  ready  to  go  to  date  for  the 
assembling  for  publication  of  the  Registrations  and  Introductions  for  1966. 
Incidentally,  if  you  are  an  introducer,  and  have  not  received  a  card  from  her 
notifying  you  that  your  introductions  are  recorded,  better  see  elsewhere  in  this 
Bulletin  under  Announcements ,  and  follow  instructions. 

About  half  of  the  registrations  since  1960  have  had  added  to  their  registra¬ 
tion  cards  data  as  to  number  of  registration  and  dates  of  registration,  and 
awards  won,  and  other  pertinent  data.  At  the  same  time,  a  second  file  is  about 
half  completed,  the  storage  of  original  applications  of  registration  by  number 
in  books.  This  double  entry  has  consumed  a  lot  of  time,  but  it  is  almost 
necessary  in  order  to  check  with  any  degree  of  authority. 

But  these  120  days  have  been  interesting,  even  though  there  never  was 
enough  time  to  get  everything  done. 

Present  plans  call  for  Kay  to  help  with  the  January  Bulletin  and  to  get 
out  the  Registrations  and  Introductions  for  1966.  She  then  plans  to  move  to 
Oklahoma  City,  and  then  sometime  in  late  1967  to  Little  Rock,  where  her 
husband’s  offices  will  be  headquartered.  This  sudden  change  in  her  plans 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  assess  carefully  my  future  with  the  American 
Iris  Society.  Of  prime  importance  is  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  I  want 
to  stay  in  education  yet  for  a  few  years;  of  equal  importance  is  whether 
or  not  AIS  would  like  a  change.  Either  decision  will  bring  vast  changes  in 
the  masthead  of  the  Bulletin  and  the  official  structure  of  the  Society.  If  we 
stay  on,  and  retire  to  Arkansas  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  it  will  mean 
considerable  more  work  here  for  your  editor  and  registrar  for  a  period  of 
nine  months,  and  considerable  work  to  be  sent  on  to  Kay  in  her  new  loca¬ 
tions.  Well,  I  refuse  to  worry  about  it;  time  solves  most  problems. 

There  are  few  who  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  vast  organization  of 
the  Robin  program.  John  Bartholomew  has  done  a  sterling  job.  Of  equal 
importance  is  the  work  that  robin  directors  have  done  on  abstracting  the  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Robins  to  send  to  Peg  Burke  and  Keith  Keppel,  and  the 
writing  and  organizing  these  two  have  done  to  bring  items  of  real  interest 
to  our  members.  All  along  the  line,  people  are  using  tremendous  amounts  of 
time  and  energy  to  make  of  AIS  a  vital  and  meaningful  organization,  and 
they  all  deserve  a  word  of  appreciation. 


SEE  YOU  IN  DENVER  IN  67 
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IRIS  CLINIC 

The  editor  has  received  several  letters  suggesting  that  Manner  of  Display 
would  be  a  better  term  than  Uniformity  in  Height  for  collection  classes  in 
our  shows.  Those  favoring  this  feel  that  this  would  add  to  spectacle  value, 
an  important  asset  in  collection  classes.  They  concede  that  uniformity  in 
height  ought  to  be  followed  to  the  point  that  there  is  an  overall  balance,  but 
argue  that  absolute  uniformity  of  height  is  a  detriment  in  the  showing  of  iris 
collections.  Since  the  shows  no  longer  are  in  our  province  (Bulletin, 
registrations  and  awards  keep  us  out  of  mischief),  we  suggest  that  you  give 
it  your  best  thought,  and  write  Mr.  Bledsoe  as  to  your  reactions. 

At  our  request,  Richard  Goodman  went  through  his  books  and  came  up 
with  some  interesting  information  about  plicata  crosses.  One  cross  of 
(Orloff  x  Balmung)  X  Mme.  Louis  Aureau  produced  35  seedlings,  all 
brown  plicatas  except  one,  which  was  a  blue  plicata.  He  observes  that  he 
has  made  a  number  of  plicata  X  plicata  crosses,  and  had  gotten  nothing  but 
plicatas  from  these  crosses. 

One  of  our  correspondents  who  says  that  she  thinks  the  soil  in  her  area 
is  about  the  worst  in  the  country  says  that  she  gets  good  results  by  using 
all  of  the  compost  she  can  make,  and  planting  oats  for  a  winter  cover. 

Granvil  B.  Gable  reports  that  Carco  X  no  longer  is  available,  but  that  he 
has  found  Terraclor  75%  is  as  effective.  He  notes  that  some  of  his  customers 
write  that  the  Terraclor  solution  is  an  effective  control  of  leaf  spot. 

The  editor  gets  some  lively  letters,  pro  and  con,  on  the  issue  of  whether 
too  many  irises  are  being  introduced.  A  number  feel  that  health,  vigor, 
disease  resistance,  and  floriferousness  ought  to  be  given  greater  consideration 
in  the  introduction  of  an  iris. 

We  have  received  a  couple  of  letters  that  have  bothered  us  greatly,  con¬ 
cerning  misnamed  irises  being  sold  by  local  nurserymen.  There  is  no  re¬ 
flection  on  the  honesty  of  the  local  nurserymen,  who  receive  them  from 
brokers,  who  in  turn  buy  them  from  growers.  But  those  who  know  irises 
reflect  that  the  pictures  on  the  bins  often  are  not  that  of  the  iris  being  sold; 
and  they  are  worried  about  the  effect  on  shows  when  these  new  iris  growers 
bring  misnamed  irises  in  to  show.  Out  of  curiosity,  last  year,  I  watched 
while  customers  went  through  the  iris  bins;  and  while  in  this  case  the  irises 
named  and  the  pictures  matched,  was  a  little  startled  to  see  a  couple  of 
customers  select  a  number,  and  then  finding  that  they  had  too  many,  found 
themselves  at  a  loss  as  to  what  bins  they  had  gotten  those  they  decided  not 
to  buy.  I  suppose  that  in  many  cases  the  buyers  just  wanted  some  plants 
for  the  perennial  garden,  and  didn’t  care  much  about  names;  but  what  I 
saw  could  cause  a  major  headache  at  a  show.  While  it  is  not  exactly  kosher, 
many  shows  do  set  up  an  unofficial  class  or  classes  for  misnamed  and  un¬ 
identified  irises,  and  put  student  or  apprentice  or  practice  judges  to  judging 
these  classes.  It  does  relieve  the  public  relations  situation,  and  gives  would-be 
judges  a  chance  to  practice.  But  deliver  me  from  buying  irises  from  anyone 
but  a  reputable  grower  of  irises. 
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Announcements 

FLORENCE  COMPETITION 

We  are  glad  to  inform  you  that  in  order  to  commemorate  the  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  International  Iris  Competition  the  foreign  societies  and  the  foreign 
hybridizers  who  have  taken  part  or  will  take  part  in  the  Florentine  Com¬ 
petition  may  become  members  of  the  Italian  Iris  Society  and  be  presented 
with  a  Florentine  lily  and  a  parchment. 

The  minimum  fee  to  become  a  supporting  member  will  be  five  dollars. 
For  the  foreign  members  who  do  not  intend  to  take  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  the  International  Iris  Committee  has  decided  to  institute  a  fee  of 
one  dollar  for  each  rhizome  entered  into  the  competition. 

HOW  TO  JOIN  AN  AIS  ROBIN 

Applications  for  Tall  Bearded  Robins  should  be  sent  to  the  National 
Program  Director.  For  membership  in  other  divisions,  application  may  go 
to  the  National  Program  Director  (advising  which  division  you  wish  to  join) 
or  to  the  chairman  of  the  division  in  which  you  wish  to  enroll.  The  Irises  in 
General,  General  Hybridizing  and  General  Medians  Divisions  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  fairly  new  irisarians  wishing  to  gain  broad  general  background  on 
those  topics.  Regional  Robin  applications  may  be  sent  to  your  own  Regional 
robin  representative,  the  National  Director  or  the  division  chairman.  For 
names  and  addresses  of  National  Robin  Program  personnel  please  refer  to 
the  directory  of  FLIGHT  LINES  on  the  second  page. 

ATTENTION 

INTRODUCERS  OF  IRISES  IN  1966 

We  will  start  to  assemble  copy  for  “ Registrations  and  Introductions  for 
1966 ”  on  October  20.  Unless  you  have  been  notified  that  your  1966  intro¬ 
ductions  are  recorded,  send  at  once  a  copy  of  your  catalogue  or  price  list, 
showing  proof  of  introduction,  to:  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  North  58th  St., 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68104. 

DOES  YOUR  ADDRESS  SHOW  YOUR  ZIP  CODE? 

We  have  been  notified  that  no  second-class  mail  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Post  Office  after  the  first  of  the  year  if  it  has  no  Zip  Code.  If  you  want 
your  Bulletins  and  other  publications  on  time  without  having  to  pay  extra 
postage,  please  be  sure  we  have  your  Zip  Code.  If  this  copy  of  your 
Bulletin  does  not  show  a  Zip  Code,  send  it  to: 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  Secretary 

TO  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 

Please  advise  not  later  than  December  1  whether  you  wish  your  adver¬ 
tisement  continued  in  1967.  Desired  changes  in  advertisements  should  be 
requested  by  November  15. 

In  the  absence  of  instructions  to  discontinue,  advertisements  will  be  re¬ 
peated  in  the  January  issue  and  be  billed  in  the  normal  manner. 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  Secreary 
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IRIS  CONVENTION  GOES  TO  THE  DOGS 


Announcement  was  made  recently  that  a  special  competition  for  iris  dogs 
would  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  1968  National  Convention  in  California. 
All  hybridizers  are  urged  to  save  their  worst  seedlings  to  enter  in  the  special 
Dogpatch  Trials. 

All  entries  should  be  sent  in  1967  to  the  guest  iris  chairman— Keith  Keppel, 
517  N.  Anteros  Avenue,  Stockton,  California  95205.  Entries  should  be  marked 
plainly  with  the  GARDEN  NAME  and  the  word  DOGPATCH.  Due  to  local 
health  codes,  dogs  cannot  be  shipped  back  after  the  meeting  but  will  be  put 
out  of  their  misery  in  a  humane  manner. 

Competition  is  expected  to  be  spirited,  as  indicated  by  such  anticipated 
entries  as  KENNEL-WORTH  IVY  (a  ground  cover  type  with  snaky  stems) 
and  PUPPY  LOVE  (a  doggy  dwarf). 

Entries  will  be  judged  in  1968  by  a  panel  of  rabid  iris  enthusiasts,  and  an 
appropriate  prize  will  be  awarded  during  the  convention  to  the  winning 
hybridizer. 


1966 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERSHIPS 

Dr.  Philip  A.  Loomis,  1414  Culebra  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
80907. 

Mr.  Jake  H.  Scharff,  4818  Normandy  Road,  Memphis,  Tennessee  37117. 
Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison,  304  Narcissus  Avenue,  Corona  Del  Mar,  California 
92625. 

Mrs.  Norman  J.  Cross,  734  East  6th  Street,  Russell,  Kansas  67665. 

Mr.  Richard  Goodman,  253  Bloomingbank  Road,  Riverside,  Illinois  60546. 
Mrs.  Richard  Goodman,  253  Bloomingbank  Road,  Riverside,  Illinois  60546. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Branch,  Piper  City,  Illinois  60959. 


RESEARCH  MEMBERSHIPS 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Long,  Longs  Gardens,  Boulder,  Colorado  80302. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Metcalf,  Dept,  of  Plant  &  Soil  Science,  Montana  State  College, 
Bozeman,  Montana  59715. 

Mr.  Ira  E.  Wood,  37  Pine  Court,  New  Providence,  New  Jersey  07974. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Wood,  37  Pine  Court,  New  Providence,  New  Jersey  07974. 
SEA-BORN  Mineral  Division  of  Skod  Company— Mr.  Per  Bye  Ohrstrom,  P.  O. 

Box  #242,  Greenwich,  Connecticut  06831. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society,  Mr.  Norman  R.  Clouser,  President,  218 
Raymond  Street,  Hyde  Park,  Reading,  Penna.  19605. 

Northwest  Median  Iris  Group,  Mrs.  Rex  P.  Brown,  12624— 84th  Avenue,  NE., 
Kirkland,  Washington  98033. 
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CHANGE  OF  NAME 


Irish  Charmer,  originally  named  Irish  Charm,  introduced  by  Cora  May 
Pickard  on  page  53  of  April  1966  Bulletin.  Name  changed  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  with  another  iris  of  same  name. 

Bulletin  Advertising  Rates 

COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 


Rates  per  four  issues— no  discounts 

Single  space  (one  inch— not  to  exceed  six  lines)  . $10.00 

Double  space  (not  to  exceed  12  lines)  .  16.00 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

One  inch,  single  column  .  9.00 

One-quarter  page  .  18.00 

One-third  page  .  24.00 

One-half  page  .  32.50 

One  page  .  60.00 


Note:  Display  advertising  rates  are  per  single  issue. 

Discount  of  20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  the  calendar  year. 

Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

The  American  Iris  Society 
2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 


AIS  MEMBERSHIP  RATES 


Annual  . $  5.00 

Triennial  .  12.50 

Family  .  6.00 

Family  Triennial  .  15.00 

Sustaining  .  10.00 

Research  .  25.00 

Life  . 100.00 

Family  Life  . 125.00 


Section  Dues 


Japanese 

Median 

Siberian 

Spuria 

Single  Annual 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

Single  Triennial 

5.00 

5.00 

3.00 

2.50 

Family  Annual 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

Family  Triennial 

6.00 

6.00 

3.50 

Annual  Supporting 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

Important:  Section  dues,  if  paid  through  AIS,  MUST  be  for  the  same 
duration  as  your  AIS  dues.  AIS  FAMILY  member  desiring  SINGLE  Section 
membership,  PLEASE  indicate  which  person  is  applying  for  Section  mem¬ 
bership. 
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Iris  Slides  for  Rental 


The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  numbers  of  excellent  sets  of  iris  slides  for 
rental.  Each  set  contains  100  slides ,  35mm  size.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  irises 
accompanies  each  set.  Ideal  for  a  program  for  your  iris  meetings  and  garden  club 
meetings,  these  slides  are  a  fine  way  to  study  the  new  irises.  Are  you  considering, 
or  would  you  like  to  see,  some  new  irises?  What  better  way  than  to  rent  a  set 
of  slides  and  keep  informed  on  the  newer  varieties. 

For  that  additional  program  fill-out  the  following  sets  are  offered: 

...  Set  of  the  newer  tall  bearded  irises,  including  many  of  the  recent  award 
winners— top  favorites— and  selected  garden  scenes. 

...  Set  of  various  bearded  species  and  hybrids,  other  than  tall  bearded,  including 
standard  dwarf,  intermediate,  table,  and  border  bearded  types,  and  some  very 
special  slides  of  the  arils  in  various  types. 

...  Set  of  various  bulbous  irises  including  reticulatas  and  juno  irises.  Also  many 
species  and  hybrids  of  the  beardless  family  including:  Crested,  Louisiana, 
Western  natives,  Spurias  (including  some  of  the  most  recent  spmias  just  out), 
Siberians,  and  Japanese. 

...  Set  of  the  ever  popular,  less  expensive,  fine  bearded  irises  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  grace  any  garden  with  their  beauty  and  excellence. 

.  . .  Set  of  irises  at  the  AIS  convention  in  Denver  1963.  For  those  who  could 
not  go  to  Denver  here  is  a  picturization  on  film  of  many,  many  of  the  very 
newest  irises.  See  them  in  the  comforts  of  your  own  meeting  room.  Yes, 
you’ll  see  new  irises,  gardens,  and  intimate  glimpses  of  some  of  the  iris 
personalities  who  attended  the  Denver  convention. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  scheduling,  pref¬ 
erably  30  days  or  longer.  Include  a  second  date  if  possible.  Give  the  exact  date 
desired  so  that  slides  can  be  sent  insured  airmail.  They  are  to  be  returned  in  the 
same  manner.  The  rental  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  set  of  100 
slides.  Make  checks  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  mail  with  your  receipts  to: 

Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman,  Slides  Committee, 
Route  2,  Box  301,  Salem,  Oregon,  97303. 
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ALPAHR  GARDENS 

Offer  over  1  100  varieties,  including 

ARIL  ARILBRED 

DWARF  and  TALL  BEARDED 

Visit  or  write  for  catalog 

5080  Allison  St.,  Arvada,  Colo. 

BUCKLES  IRIS  GARDEN 
Home  of  LEORA  KATE 

500  Varieties  of  tall  bearded  irises 
at  reasonable  prices 

EUGENE  BUCKLES 

535  Kathleen,  Sikeston,  Mo.  63801 

MYRON  D.  BIGGER 

201  NORTH  RICE  ROAD 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS  66616 

Fine  Peonies, 

Spuria  Iris,  Hardy  Hibiscus 
PRICES  ON  REQUEST. 

C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Quality  Iris 
REASONABLE  PRICES 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

3224  Northstead  Dr. 

Sacramento  33,  Calif. 

BROWN'S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 

Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 

Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 

1603  Main  Road 

Central  Village  Station,  Mass.  02790 

Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass.,  01005 

CEDAR  LAKE 

IRIS  GARDENS 

COLVILLE,  WASH. 

Converting  to  a  Hobby  Garden 

Nearly  2000  varieties  on  sale 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

BROWN'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

(Rex.  P.  and  Alta  M.  Brown) 

Featuring  our  own  and  other 
new  introductions  of 

TALL,  MEDIAN  and 

DWARF  BEARDED  IRIS 

FREE  NON-COLOR  CATALOG 

ON  REQUEST 

12624  84th  Ave.  N.E. 

Kirkland,  Washington  98033 
(Across  Lake  Washington  from  Seattle.  Only 

20  minutes  via  EVERGREEN  FLOATING  BRIDGE.) 

CRAMERS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 

Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois 

DAFFODIL  HAVEN 

HOME  OF  AMERICA'S  FINEST 

DAFFODILS 

Why  not  plant  a  few  Daffodils  to  observe  in 
early  spring  while  waiting  for  your  Tall  Bearded 
Irises  to  bloom?  We  grow  many  of  the  better 
new  varieties  including  most  of  the  best  of 
American  origin.  Catalog  free  to  AIS  members. 

GRANT  E.  MITSCH 

"Daffodil  Haven" 

CANBY,  OREGON  97013 

BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  136 

WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 

ALL  NEW  IRISES 

Tall  Bearded  and  Border 

OUR  OWN  INTRODUCTIONS 

Write  for  free  listing 

MARGARET  CRAWFORD 

Box  163,  Ephrata,  Wash.  98823 
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HARDY  NORTHERN  IRIS 

1966  COLOR  CATALOG— 25$ 

New  Introductions  of 

GERHARD  A.  CARLSON 

EDWARD  N.  CHRISTENSEN 

MERLE  DA  LING 

FRANCES  JENNINGS 

DR  FRED  R.  JUDY 

LAURA  POND  j 

GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

P.O.  Box  1  17,  Wenatchee,  Washington  98801 

GREENBRIER  FARM 

Box  232  R.  R.  #2 

Barrington,  Illinois  60010 

FINEST  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

List  Ready  May  1 

Ferris  and  Margaret  Gaskill 

HILDENBRANDT'S 

IRIS  GARDENS 

Star  Route,  Box  4,  Lexington,  Nebr.  68850 
Region  21  Test  Garden  Located  Here 
Featuring  Introductions  of  Mrs.  B.  Wolff 

Price  List  on  Request 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

THE  FLESH  GARDENS 

P.  O.  BOX  491— JEFFERSON,  TEXAS  75657 
No  catalog  for  1966,  but  use  1965  listings. 
We  will  give  discounts  and  liberal  gifts. 
Must  curtail  operations. 

We  send  thanks  to  all  of  our  friends  and 
customers. 

HRW  GARDENS 

ROUTE  1,  BOX  125 

BANGS,  TEXAS  76823 

Reasonably  Priced  Bearded  Iris 
Quality  Rhizomes.  State  Inspected 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

FOSS  IRIS  GARDENS 

OF  GOLDEN  VALLEY 

ALICE  FOSS  STENOIEN— Introducer 
and  grower  of  hardy  Minnesota  bred  iris 

Catalog  on  request. 

6045  St.  Croix  Ave. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  55422 

1  L  L  1  N  1  IRIS 

D.  STEVE  VARNER 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 

Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Featuring  our  award-winning 

Tall  Bearded  introductions  and 
one  flat  Siberian;  plus  other 
selected  new  varieties. 

N.  STATE  ST.  RD.  MONTICELLO,  ILL. 

L.  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 

GRETCHEN'S 

IRIS  CORNER 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  tall  bearded  Iris 
(no  color)  on  request. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  our  stock,  our 
prices,  and  our  service. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  H.  C.  KEPHART 

1043  S.  Third,  Calimesa,  Calif.  92320 
(Corner  Third  and  "L" ) 

1  R  1  S  N  O  L  L 

Route  3,  Canby,  Oregon  97013 

Selected  List 

and 

New  DeForest  Introductions 

Catalog  Free 
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QUALITY  VARIETIES 
QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 
NO  COLOR 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  Inc. 

Main  Office 
2307  Butterfield  Road 
YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 
Wholesale  —  Retail 
Pooled  Orders 


WRITE  NOW  for  free  bulb  catalog  show¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  imported  flower 
bulbs  from  Holland. 

P.  de  JAGER  &  SONS,  INC. 

SOUTH  HAMILTON  190,  MASS. 


KEELING'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Second  annual  price  list;  no  pictures.  Clearance 
prices  on  many  newest  introductions.  Older 
favorites  also.  Tails,  medians,  dwarfs,  arilbreds, 
arils. 

10941  S.E.  287th,  Kent,  Wash.  98031 

KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

R.  I,  Box  18-B 
Potter  Valley,  Calif.  95469 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 

—  SEEDLINGS  — 

PEONIES  IRIS  DAYLILIES 

VISITORS  WELCOME 

KREKLER  FARMS,  Somerville,  Ohio  45064 

LAURIE'S  GARDEN 

Growers  and  Hybridizers  of  Irises;  TB,  Japanese, 
Louisiana,  Siberian,  Spuria,  and  Western  Species 
— Plants  and  Seeds. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
2280  Roosevelt  Blvd.,  Eugene,  Oregon  97402 


LEBOS'  IRIS  GARDENS 

R.D.  4,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  17055 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Visitors  Always  Welcome 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 

LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
90%  Being  A.I.S.  Award  Winners 
No  Color 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGRON,  PROP. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  43614 

LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  location  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Free  catalog  of  sturdy  bearded  Iris. 

No  Color 

13557  California  St.  —  Yucaipa,  Calif. 


MAC'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

6916  N.E.  47th  Ave. 
VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON  98661 

"Old  age"  has  caught  up  with  us! 
One  field  must  go  completely. 
Over  200  varieties  at  25£  each. 
Very  reduced  prices  on  all  others. 
Send  for  price  list  now. 

Early  orders  get  choice. 
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MELROSE  GARDENS 

ROUTE  1,  BOX  466-A 
STOCKTON,  CALIF.  95205 
Introducers  of:  PACIFIC  PANORAMA, 
DM  '65,  GOODNESS  (Babson)  HM  ’63 
COMMENTARY  (Babson)  HM  '64,  FRAN¬ 
CES  ELIZABETH  (Rix)  MSD  '65. 

PRESENT  THE  INTRODUCTIONS  OF: 
Sanford  Babson,  Collie  Terrell,  Fred  Mad- 
docks,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Rich,  Frank  Evans,  Ben 
Hager  and  Sid  Debose. 

Featuring:  TB,  Median,  Dwarf,  Spuria, 
Louisiana,  Japanese  and  Siberian  Irises. 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

MOUNT  OLIVE  IRIS  GARDEN 

10349  EMPIRE  GRADE 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA  95060 

Grower  of  tall  bearded  iris,  featuring  the  best 
in  the  west.  Mountain  grown  on  the  edge  of  the 
Pacific. 

Visitors  Welcome  List  on  request. 

RALPH  B.  COLEMAN,  OWNER 

Neubert's  Flower  Gardens 

RT.  6,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 
Specializing  in  tall  bearded  iris. 

Low  prices  and  high  quality 
Catalogue  on  request 

Visitors  welcome. 

NATIVE  IRIS  SEED 

AND  PLANTS 

Seeds  ready  now;  plants  will  be  available 
August  '67.  Stamped  envelope  for  list. 

mrs.  l.  m.  McDonald 

8416  N.E.  Going  St.,  Portland,  Oregon  97220 

NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

1501  Fifth  St.,  Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801 

MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(MELBA  AND  JIM  HAMBLEN) 

FEATURING  OUR  OWN  AND 

OTHER 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

Catalog  on  request — No  Color 

2778  W  5600  SO.  ROY,  UTAH 

OLD  BROOK  GARDENS 

Dwarf,  Median  and  Tall  Bearded  Irises 

Featuring  Brizendine,  Dennis,  Goett,  Judy, 
Kuesel,  McGarvey,  Peck,  Rundlett,  Shoop, 
Warburton  and  Winkler  introductions. 

Free  Catalog  (No  Color)-Over  500  Varieties 

19  MARY  LANE  GREENVALE,  N.Y.,  1 1548 

MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

PRESENTING  THE  ORIGINATIONS 

of 

Orville  W.  Fay 

Bro.  Charles  Reckamp 

Nathan  Rudolph 

Steve  Moldovan 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 

Avon,  Ohio  4401 1 

Catalog  50g 

PALETTE  GARDENS 

26  WEST  ZION  HILL  RD. 
QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA.  18951 

The  newest  in  tall  bearded,  dwarf  and 
median  irises  at  attractive  prices. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Due  to  illness,  must  curtail  surplus  of  newer  and 
better  TB  irises. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

PARK  LAWN  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Lois  B.  Byers,  Prop. 

1 3 14- A  So.  Fifth  Ave.,  Monrovia,  Calif.  91016 
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PILLEY'S  GARDEN 

Box  7  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Growers  of  Iris 
and  Daylilies  (Hemerocallis) 

FREE  CATALOG— NO  COLOR 

SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 

RT.  2,  BOX  297K  SALEM,  OREGON 

•feature 

Fine  Iris  tor  discerning  collectors 

Growers — Hybridizers — Originators. 

America's  Finest  Iris  Catalog,  ac¬ 
curate  color  illustrations,  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  25# 

SCHMELZER'S  GARDEN 

Free  price  list — no  color — listing  the  finest  of 
the  new  and  the  SCHMELZER  introductions. 
AUDiA,  FAVORITE  TOPIC,  HEAVENLY  GUEST, 
PROUD  BEAUTY  and  SWEET  ARIA  for  1966. 

731  Edgewood,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  99362 

Lloyd  Austin's 

RAINBOW 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

DEPT.  1,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Specializing  in  7  new  races  of  Bearded  Iris: 
HORNED,  SPOONED,  FLOUNCED,  LACED, 
RE-BLOOMERS,  FLAT,  TANGERINE- 
BEARDED.  Also  new  TALL  BEARDED  and 
ONCOBREDS  from  many  hybridizers,  includ¬ 
ing  recent  FERTILE  C.  White  Oncobreds. 

Send  25$  today  for  the  First  and  Only  DO-IT- 
YOURSELF  IRIS  COLOR  GUIDE  BOOK,  with 
parentages  and  hybridizing  hints. 

MEDIAN  IRIS  TEST  GARDEN 

My  own  lines  of  hardy  medians  plus  the 
best  of  the  species.  For  1966— two  new 
features: 

1.  The  first  pink  lilliput  available.  In  lim¬ 
ited  supply  for  hybridizers  only. 

2.  Introducing  Ray  Smith's  fine  lines  of 
remontant  border  irises. 

Lists  available  in  April 

EARL  ROBERTS,  5809  Rahke  Road 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46217 

Mark  &  Jeanette  Rogers' 

SIERRA  VISTA  IRIS  GARDEN 

31933  YUCAIPA  BOULEVARD 
YUCAIPA,  CALIFORNIA 

Price  List  on  Request 

SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 

BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 

ROE  NURSERY 

1051  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95125 

Bearded  Iris 

Specializing  in  so-called  "Green"  Iris 

Very  generous  bonuses! 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 

SOO-PREME  GARDENS 

Winter  Hardy  Iris 

As  new  owners,  we  invite  all  friends  of 
Soo-Preme  Gardens  to  visit  our  garden. 
Catalog  on  Request 

KENNETH  AND  JUDY  ANDRESS 

Hwy.  77,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr. 

SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBR. 

Since  1935 

Our  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Catalog 
on  request 

HARDY  MIDWEST  GROWN  IRIS 

Lowest  prices  consistent  with  fine  quality. 
Free  Catalog  on  Request  (No  Color) 

SOUTHERN  MEADOWS 
GARDEN 

BOX  230,  CENTRALIA,  ILLINOIS 

May  R.  Tucker  James  S.  Tucker 
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IRIS  .  .  .  HEMEROCALLIS 

TEIL'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.,  PROVO,  UTAH 

(The  Firm  that  SATISFACTION 
and  GENEROSITY  built.) 

WE  WILL  MEET  ANY  AND  ALL 
COMPETITION.  POOLED  ORDERS 
WELCOME. 

(Hybridizers'  Catalog  and  Handbook  $1.00. 
Amount  deductible  from  your  first  order.) 


QUALITY  TALL  BEARDED  IRISES 

A  select  planting  of  the  choicest  varieties 
Quality  plants  at  BARGAIN  PRICES 
Send  stamp  for  price  list — Visitors  Welcome 

TWIN  PALMS  IRIS  GARDEN 

HERMAN  &  RUTH  M.  STAUB 
Rt.  2,  Box  92,  Galt,  Calif.  95632 

LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 
DAYLILIES 

DUTCH  AMARYLLIS 
CRINUMS 


MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE 

DECLO,  IDAHO  83323 

Free  catalog.  Over  2000 
Varieties,  New  and  Old,  Many 
of  Them  Now  Hard  to  Find. 

Reasonably  Priced. 

VALLEY'S  END  IRIS  GARDENS 

Tall  bearded  iris  superbly  grown  in 
the  rich  valley  lands  of  Yucaipa 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
32375  Dunlap  Blvd.,  Yucaipa,  Calif. 

STANDARD  DWARF 
BEARDED 

and  other  median  irises 

Bee  Warburfon 

My  own  introductions  only 
list  on  request 

Rt.  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 

WHISPERWOOD  GARDENS 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 
Old  and  new  iris  including  the  Dykes 

Free  Catalog 

Route  I,  Canton,  Texas,  75103 


Descriptive  catalog  sent  on  request  to 


UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE 
BATON  ROUGE  8,  LOUISIANA 


GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON,  INC. 

Iris,  Peonies,  Daylilies 

Send  50*  for  72  p.  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
in  color,  featuring  Iris  introductions  of  Georgia 
Hinkle,  Ron  Chamberlain. 

DEPT.  AIS-66,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


!  !  !  NEW  !  !  ! 
"EDNA  WEED" 

IN  MEMORIAM 

vivid  lavender  self 
reliable  re-bloomer 
excellent  breeder 
strong  producer 
first  time  offered 
ONLY  $10.00 

V  &  V  IRIS  GARDENS 

107  SHAWNEE  STREET 
KELSO,  WASHINGTON 


NOW  GROWING  IRIS  INTRODUCTIONS  FOR 
DR.  CHARLES  E.  BRANCH, 

DR.  FREDERICK  J.  KNOCKE,  DAVID  LYON 

Previous  Introductions 

BLUE  BALLAD,  CROSS  COUNTRY, 

ROYAL  FANFARE,  RED  SLIPPERS, 

SEA'S  TREASURE,  SHOWMASTER, 

SKY  DIVA,  WESTERN  MUSIC, 

WHITE  PRIDE,  etc. 

Generous  Gifts  Of  New  Irises  With  All  Orders. 
State  Inspected  Stock  on  Virgin  Soil 

ROBERT  R.  YOUNG 

4227  Constellation  Road  Lompoc,  Calif. 

"Flower  Capitol  of  the  World" 
in  "The  Valley  of  Flowers" 
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Price  List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 

REPORT  OF  THE  1st 

INTERNATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM  ON  IRIS  $  6.00 

WILSON  COLOUR  CHART— Two  vols.;  Royal  Horticultural 

Society  . . $20.00 

This  chart  is  extremely  satisfactory  and  has  been  used  by  hundreds  of 
AIS  members  and  breeders  for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  the  finest  color 
charts  in  existence. 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW . 50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  ...  35  cents  each) 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  SHOW  OFFICIALS  1.00 

AIS  Members  $1.00 — Non-Members  $1.50 

HANDBOOK  FOR  REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS . 50 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1959  $  4.75 

(In  lots  of  six,  $25.00;  in  lots  of  ten,  $40.00) 

Compilation  of  the  5,466  registrations  in  the  years  1950-1959  and  of 
AIS  awards  in  the  years  1920-1959. 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1949  $  2.50 

Compilation  of  all  registrations  in  the  years  1940-1949. 

Registrations  in  1965  (describes  557  new  varieties)  . .  1.00 

Registrations  in  1964  (describes  732  new  varieties)  .  1.00 

Registrations  in  1963  (describes  680  new  varieties)  . .  1.00 

Registrations  in  1962  (describes  622  new  varieties) .  1.00 

Registrations  in  1961  (describes  548  new  varieties)  . 1.00 

Registrations  in  1960  (describes  568  new  varieties)  .  1.00 

AIS  Awards — 1920-1959  (lists  1,455  award-winning  irises)  (Reprint)  .50 
(When  10  or  more  ordered  ...  35  cents  each) 

Membership  List — 1965  .  1.00 

Current  Bulletin:  $1.00;  to  nonmembers .  1.25 

Back  Issues  of  Bulletins— if  available  .  1.00 

Bulletin  1  (Reprint)  .  1.00 

National  Test  Garden  Program  (Reprint)  . . .  .25 

AIS  Iris  Seal  Stamps — 100  stamps  to  a  packet  .  1.00 

Slightly  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  these  official  Seals  are  quite  beautiful— on 
a  silver  ground,  the  iris  and  bud  are  blue;  foliage  blue-green;  ideal  for 
stationery  and  place  cards,  etc. 

AIS  Stationery — New  Style;  with  member’s  name  and  address,  or  that  of 
local  society,  imprinted  on  letterheads  and  envelopes;  letterheads  7*/4  x 
10Vz  inches,  envelopes  7^  x  4  inches;  good  quality  bond  paper. 

In  lots  of  250  letterheads  and  250  envelopes,  postpaid  . $11.00 

In  lots  of  500  letterheads  and  500  envelopes,  postpaid  .  19.50 

Type  or  “print”  name  and  address  to  be  imprinted.  Send  check  with  order. 

Samples  of  letterhead  and  envelope  may  be  requested. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63110 


3  9088  01247  2379 
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